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The organized ef- the results. In the 


fort to stimulate re- 
tail sales all over the 
country in order to 
help business recov- 
ery is meeting with considerable success. 
When merchandise stocks on store shelves 
get low, dealers give wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers more orders; more materials 
are purchased, labor is in demand—all to 
replenish the goods bought by John Citi- 
zen and his wife and family. 

The person who responds to the “Buy 
Now” plea does his part to hasten business 
recovery. 

Which suggests the query: “Are tele- 
phone companies embracing the opportu- 
nity afforded by purchasing equipment and 
supplies at present-day prices?” 

~ * * - 

This is a question that every company 
executive should seriously consider, for if 
the business observers who expect inflation 
of some sort within the next 60 days—or 
sooner—are only half right, prices will 
rapidly move upward, and those who ignore 
the “Buy Now” advice will regret their 
inaction. That is looking at the situation 
from a purely selfish standpoint. 

On the other hand, there is no denying 
that the company which does its buying 
now is helping recovery just as effectively 
as in signing an NRA code. 
Practical results are concerned, probably 
the placing of orders for equipment and 
supplies is more helpful than the formal 
Signature on a code agreement. 

Actual orders for goods enable producers 


to buy more raw materials and keep more 


So far as 


PRICES GOING UP? BETTER BUY Now-- 
FARM TELEPHONE SITUATION 


employes busy working to fabricate those 
The bene- 
ficial effect of actual buying reaches fur- 


materials into finished products. 


ther than any general theory. 

Probably this is why the administration 
at Washington is said to be determined 
to boost prices to the 1926 level. If peo- 
ple believe that commodities are going up, 
there will be a decided impetus to the 
“Buy Now” movement, for there is just 
enough Scotch in all of us—meaning thrift, 
not liquor—to want to stock up on a rising 
market. 

Improvement in the telephone business 
will compel many companies to purchase 
needed supplies before snow flies, both to 
take care of regained stations and to carry 
on fall construction and repair work. It 
is both good business and timely patriotism 
to place these orders without further 
delay. 

Telephone companies should “Buy Now” 
before the expected inflation of prices 


arrives. 
Farm Telephones. 

Telephone statistics regarding re-instated 
service in the big cities are naturally more 
complete than the information from the 
rural districts and small towns, but the 
trend in both areas shows that telephones 
are coming back as business conditions 
improve. 

The larger companies carry on organized 


campaigns and keep careful records of 


sparsely-settled com- 
munities the work 
of re-connecting sta- 
tions taken out be- 
cause of hard times goes steadily on with- 
out definite and regular reports of current 
progress. 

The millions dispensed by the govern- 
ment in farm relief should have a favor- 
able effect on the farm telephone situation. 
Secretary J. C. Crowley, of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association, estimates that in 
September in the four states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana 
more than $22,000,000 was distributed to 
the farmers. Addressing his member com- 
panies, Secretary Crowley says: 

“With this amount of premium money, 
in addition to the increased prices to be 
paid over and above the 1932 fall prices, 
it should give a tremendous impetus to 
improving conditions. Are you going to 
sit idly by and leave the automobile, the 
radio, the washing machine and all the 
other salesmen to get their prospects signed 
on the dotted line before you collect that 
old account, or interview your former 
subscribers about re-installing their tele- 
phones? We hope not.” 

The enterprising manager, of course, will 
not neglect the opportunity to recover the 
farm subscribers who have received gov- 
ernment help—help, by the way, in which 
the telephone company cooperated by the 
payment of higher taxes. 

Salary Adjustments. 

A good many people have rather enjoyed 

reading about the deflation of the huge 
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salaries of Big Business executives dur- 
ing the depression. That is human nature. 
It is also human nature to feel rather hot 
under the collar on learning of these fat 
salaries, although the chances are nobody 
would refuse to draw them if he got the 
chance—more human nature! 

After the federal government put Joseph 


B. Eastman “federal coordinator” 


in as 
for the railroads, the salary of the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad was cut 
to $60,000 a year. In 1929 he got $150,- 
000. All railroad heads are to have their 
salaries adjusted, and the big utilities are 
to be subjected to similar investigation. 
National bank officers’ compensation will 
also be scrutinized with a view to conform- 
ing to changed conditions. 

A story recently told by Bruce Barton 
in the Red Book, has a bearing on the 
executive salary question. 

“I remember, in 1928, talking to two 
prominent men, one an official of a great 
telephone company, the other an official 
of an important bank,” says Mr. Barton. 
“The banker criticized the policy of the 
telephone company. 

‘You pay inadequate salaries,’ he said. 
‘You give your top men no chance to share 
in the profit. In our bank, as in most of 
the big industrial concerns, the officers 
can make fortunes if the institution suc- 


ceeds. Your telephone company cannot 
continue to attract the best men unless you 


provide a similar opportunity.’ 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, October 
25 and 26. 








The telephone official contended that 
there are other motives beside money; that 
pride in the job, security, and the removal 
of the fear of poverty in old age, ‘were in- 
ducements enough. The events have proved 
his contention. 

The telephone company and its officials 
are in much better shape at the moment 
than the bank and 
Money is not the best incentive. 
When you consider that 30 billion 
people have inhabited this globe, and that 
the names of less than 5,000 are remem- 


its ex-millionaires. 
Nor is 
fame. 


bered, fame seems a weak thing indeed on 
which to build the structure of human 
endeavor.” 

* * * 

As his opinion on what lies ahead of us, 
Mr. Barton then added: 

“We are moving toward a ‘planned so- 
ciety,’ which means a society wherein men 
will conduct their enterprises for the so- 
cial good rather than for individual profit 
or reputation. Great changes will have 
to take place in human nature before such 
a social order can be a success, but at 
least we are starting in that direction. 

This is the ideal which all philosophers 
have acclaimed through the ages; it is now 
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at last being adopted and imposed upon 
business by governments. A new goal, a 
thrilling goal toward which to work.” 
Washington Views. 

There has been a notable falling off in 
the volume of anti-utility gossip out of 
Washington during the last two months. 
Maybe the press of more important mat- 
ters—NRA plans, 
sponsible. 


for example—is re- 


The advocates of government ownership 
of utilities are still active in the Roosevelt 
camp and looking forward to the next ses- 
sion of Congress. So far their principal 
target of attack are the electric light and 
water power interests. The telephone is 
not threatened with the same measure of 
government competition as are the electric 
power companies which have been under 
the Roosevelt scrutiny several years in 
New York State. 

There is a growing feeling that the ad- 
ministration will exercise caution in start- 
ing any movement that would jeopardize 
the investments of hundreds of thousands 
of holders of stocks and bonds of public 
service companies. These securities are 
held by multitudes of voters, and also by 
insurance companies with millions of pol- 
icy-holders. 

There may be electric power manage- 
ments that have incurred the hostile atten- 
tion of the government, but there will 
probably be no disposition to punish the 
investors in securities. 


innocent utility 


Simplified Transmission Measurements 


Reasons Why Measurements of Telephone Speech Transmission Have Been 
Often Neglected—New Developments Offer Great Advantages in Certain 
Types of Testing—Copper-Oxide Measuring Instruments and Their Operation 


Assistant Professor 


The electrical power level of the cur- 
rents used in transmitting telephone mes- 
sages over lines is very low, usually be- 
ing a few hundred microwatts or less. 
Also, the various components of the tele- 
phone speech currents differ greatly in fre- 
quency, covering a band of from about 
250 to 2,750 cycles per second. These and 
other factors have prohibited the use of 
most types of ordinary electrical instru- 
ments in telephone measurements, and 
have made necessary special instruments 
and methods. Thus, measurements have 
often been neglected and poor operation 
of lines and equipment has_ resulted in 
many instances. 


Thermocouples and their use in com- 


By Arthur L. Albert, 


cf Electrical Engineering, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


munication measurements were described 
in an article by the writer in TELEPHONY 
of August 6, 1932. It was there shown 
that thermocouples were well adapted to 
current and voltage measurements in much 
testing work. As was pointed out, how- 
ever, thermocouples require an apprecia- 
ble and often prohibitive amount of power 
for their operation. Recently a new type 
of instrument operating on the coppper- 
oxide rectifier principle and excellently 
adapted for communication measurements 
has been made available by several of the 


‘Grondahl, L. O., and Geiger, P. H., “A 
New Electronic Rectifier.” Journal of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
March, 1927. 


leading instrument manufacturers. These 
simple and rugged devices, one of which 
is shown in Fig. 1, offer great advantages. 
in certain types of testing, over thermo- 
couple and vacuum-tube instruments. 
Theory of Operation. 

The copper-oxide rectifier was described 
several years ago by Grondahl and Geiger. 
and its application as a rectifier for bat- 
tery chargers and eliminators was Col 
sidered in detail." As used at present ™ 
instruments, this rectifier consists esset 
tially of a copper plate on which a layet 


of oxide has been formed, and lead 

plate.” 
The plates are clamped together +0 -" 
lead. 


the copper oxide is in contact with th 
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This lead plate is used only to secure a 
good electrical contact with the oxide layer, 
and material other than lead will serve for 
this purpose. Rectification appears to occur’ 
at the junction of the copper and the cop- 
per oxide. 

The units, when thus assembled, show a 
very high resistance of several thousand 

















Fig. 1. Typical Copper—Oxide Instrument. 
This Instrument Gives the Line Volts in 
Volts and the Power Level in Decibels. 
(Courtesy of Weston Electrical Instrument 
Co.) 
ohms when current flows in one direction ; 
and a very low resistance of only a few 
ohms when it flows in the opposite direc- 
tion. Ifa rectifier is placed in series with 
an ordinary direct current instrument and 
the combination is connected to an alternat- 
ing current source, the alternating voltage 
can only force an appreciable current in 
one direction through the direct current 
instrument, and it will accordingly deflect. 
There are several reasons* why the sim- 
ple series arrangement just described is not 
entirely satisfactory, and the bridge con- 
nections of Fig. 2 are, therefore, usually 
employed. This circuit provides full-wave 
rectification in the following manner : 
Suppose that at a given instant the left 
terminal of Fig. 2 is positive and the right 
terminal negative. Current will then flow 
through rectifier A, through the direct cur- 
rent instrument and through rectifier D to 
the negative terminal at the right. 
Similarly, when the right terminal is pos- 
itive, current flows through rectifier B, 
through the instrument, and through recti- 
ler C to the negative terminal on the left. 
Thus, both halves of the alternating current 


“Sahagen, Joseph, “The Use of the Cop- 
per-Oxide Rectifier for Instrument Pur- 
Poses.” Proceedings of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, February, 1931. 

Albert, Arthur L., “Telephone Circuit 


Ower Measurements.” TELEPHONY, Sep- 
tember 26, 1931. 
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wave are rectified and the device may be 
used to measure alternating telephone 
speech currents and voltages. 

Measurements with the Milliammeter. 

The arrangement of Fig. 2 is essentially 
that of the copper-oxide milliammeter. For 
measuring currents, the milliammeter is in- 
serted in series in the usual manner. Sup- 
pose that it is desired to use a milliammeter 
to determine the transmission in a 
piece of apparatus or a line as indicated in 
Fig. 3. It is well to have for the alternat- 
ing current source indicated, a variable- 
frequency vacuum-tube 
constant-frequency source of test current 
may be used. The power input to the de- 
vice should be of the same order of magni- 
tude as under operating conditions. 

Since the impedance of most telephone 
lines and apparatus is 600 ohms, the load 
or termination may be a 600-ohm resistor. 
This termination will prove 


loss 


oscillator, but a 


satisfactory 
over most of the voice-frequency range, 
and is usually entirely sufficient at the test 
frequency of 1,000 cycles, at which most 
measurements are made. 

Some of the precautions in making meas- 
urements of transmission loss were dis- 
cussed in a past issue*’ of TELEPHONY. If 
these conditions are satisfied then the loss 
in decibels is given by the relation: 

Loss in db. = 20 log. .l:/Js, 
where /; is the current entering the device 
and J, is the current received at the distant 
end. 

As mentioned, for most telephone meas- 
urements the termination should be about 
600 ohms. This value will, of course, in- 
clude the resistance of the milliammeter 
being used, and hence this resistance must 
be known. Measurements of the resistance 
of a typical 0-5 milliampere copper-oxide 
milliammeter at 1,000 cycles and at various 
current values are given in the following 
table : 


Current in Resistance 

Milliamperes in Ohms 
kaa ewe hee wae 700 
Diss naeeeeeas rues 480 
Pe hae ase ees a aes 410 
Daca veok eckecae dion 370 
Wks dow owa Re ean 340 

In addition, such instruments show a 


small amount of reactance, but this is usu- 
ally negligible at voice frequencies. Thus, 
for received currents of the order of 1.5 
milliamperes, the milliammeter here con- 
sidered should be connected directly across 
the receiving terminals of the line under 
test, in this way also serving as the termi- 
nation. 

Not only did the resistance of the milli- 
ammeter tested vary with the magnitude of 
current, but it varied with frequency, be- 
ing 650 ohms at one milliampere at 100 
cycles, and 600 ohms at one milliampere 
at 5,000 cycles. This last frequency is well 
outside the usual voice range for commer- 
cial telephony, but it is within that used for 
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program service to broadcast networks. 
These measurements were made with an 
impedance bridge, the milliammeter itself 
being one arm of the bridge and also indi- 
cating the value of the test current. 

If used to make measurements on a toll 
line, the system of Fig. 3 requires two 
located at the the line, 
often in widely-separated cities. It is pos- 
sible, however, to employ a simple and 
extensively-used 


testers ends of 


scheme and make all 
measurements from the sending station. 

With this method at least three toll lines 
between the two points must be available 
and, although they need not be of exactly 
the same characteristics, it is better if they 
are similar. 

At the distant city, wire A is connected 
by the testboard man to wire B, and the 
loss of this series combination is measured 
at the testing end. Next, wire A is con- 
nected at the distant city to wire C and this 
second series combination measured at the 
test point. 
nected 


Finally, wires B and C are con- 
at the distant end and the com- 
bined loss again found. Suppose that the 
results are as follows: 


A + B = 10 decibels 
A+ C = 11 decibels 
B+ C = 12 decibels 


Subtracting the first two results, 
B—C = —1 db. 

Adding this to the last of the three 
equations, 2 B = 11 db., and B = 5.5 db. 
When this value is substituted in the other 
equations, A = 4.5 db., and C = 6.5 db. 

Thus, with this simple method the loss 
of each wire can be readily obtained. Of 
course, it would be impossible to measure 
the combined loss of two wires when con- 
nected together, divide this loss by two, 








IMPRESSED A.C. 











Fig. 2. Full-Wave Rectifier Arrangement 
Used in Copper-Oxide Instruments. 


and assign one-half to each wire. This 
assumes, however, that the loss in the two 
lines is exactly the same, an assumption 
not always justified, especially if trouble 
exists on one circuit. 

After the loss has been correctly deter- 
mined by the three tests explained, one 
circuit is selected and those remaining can 
be tested in series with it. The loss in the 
unknown circuit then equals the total loss 
minus that of the known circuit. 

Measurements with the Voltmeter. 

The copper-oxide voltmeter is especially 
useful and satisfactory. It consists essen- 
tially of a very sensitive milliammeter of 
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the bridge type previously discussed in se- 
ries with a high non-inductive resistance. 
Such voltmeters are available with internal 
resistances as high as 20,000 ohms for a 
(-2-volt instrument. The current taken by 
a voltmeter from a 600-ohm telephone cir- 
cuit is, therefore, negligible in most work. 
This device is much more satisfactory in 
this respect than most thermocouple volt- 
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therefore, also be plotted with both power 
in watts and power level in decibels on the 
Y axis. No standard reference level has 
ever been generally accepted, and several 
arbitrary amounts of power are accord- 
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The transmission loss in a telephone cir- 
cuit or piece of apparatus can be determined 
by connecting the power level indicator di- 
rectly across the line. Thus, if the power 
input is 15 db. and the output is 5 db., the 





ingly used; for in- 
stance, 0.006, 0.01 
and 0.001 watt. 

It is evident that 
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Fig. 3. Method of Determining Transmission Loss From Milliammeter Readings—Fig. 4. 


meters. Although a copper-oxide voltmeter 
has certain limitations and errors’, it is 
satisfactory and very useful over a wide 
range of conditions. The degree of accur- 
acy can be readily determined by compari- 
son with a good thermocouple instrument. 

A convenient arrangement for making 
transmission measurements in telephone 
circuits with a copper-oxide voltmeter is 
shown in Fig. 4. The circuit is terminated 
with an impedance equal to the character- 
istic impedance of the line, and the send- 
ing and receiving voltages are measured 
by means of the voltmeter and the double- 
pole, double-throw switching arrangement. 
If the circuit is properly adjusted’, then 
the 

Loss in db. = 20 logwk:/F:, 
where E, is the voltage at the sending end 
and EF; that at the receiving end. 

If the circuits under test are toll lines 
terminating in a distant city, they may be 
connected at the distant testboard and then 
tested at one end as explained in the pre- 
ceding section. 

Measurements, Power Level Indicators. 

The power input to any device is E*/R, 
and is in watts when E is in volts and R 
is the circuit resistance in ohms. It fol- 
lows that the power at any point in a line 
is E*/R, where FR is the resistance com- 
ponent of the characteristic impedance of 
the line. This value is often taken as 500 
or 600 ohms. It follows, therefore, that a 
copper-oxide voltmeter may be used to 
measure the power at any point in a circuit. 

A series of power cures for lines of 
different impedances (or ‘resistances) can 
very easily be made from the power rela- 
tions just specified. These curves become 
straight lines when plotted on log-log co- 
ordinate paper. With such curves avail- 
able, the power in a given line may be ob- 
tained directly from the voltage readings 
without calculation. 

Since the decibel is a power ratio unit, 
if an aribitrary zero power or reference 
level is selected any other amount of power 
in a circuit may be expressed as a number 
or decibels above or below this reference 
point.” The curves just referred to can, 


























From Voltmeter. 


since the line voltage is a measure of both 
the power in watts in the circuit and of the 
power level in decibels, it is possible to 
arrange the scale values of a copper-oxide 
voltmeter so that it reads directly in milli- 
watts, in decibels, or in both of these units. 
Also, a voltage scale can be included, or 
the scale can be any combination of these. 

The instrument shown in Fig. 1 reads 
the voltage in volts and the power level in 
decibels as the scale indicates. The par- 
ticular instrument illustrated is calibrated 
for 500-ohm circuits and a reference level 
of 0.006 watt. Correction information is 
provided so that the device is applicable 
to other circuits as well. 





Method of Determining Transmission Loss 


loss in the circuit or device under test 
is 10 db. 

Many other uses for copper-oxide in- 
struments will be readily found in the tele- 
phone plant. 

Although these measuring devices are 
not as accurate for certain work as ther- 
mocouple and vacuum-tube instruments, 
their simplicity and rapidity of operation 
make them well adapted to use in field or 
laboratory work. It is probable that these 
devices will greatly simplify many of the 
now standard telephone measurements. This 
is particularly true where the copper-oxide 
voltmeter or the power level indicator can 
be applied. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Instead of Envying the Person Who Has Better Job Than You, 
Study Him and Find Out the Secret of His Success—Luck Does 
Not Bring Promotion; Pluck and Perseverance Win—No. 118 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


Frequently, when someone receives a 
promotion, her coworkers will say: “Isn't 
she lucky?” “She always gets all the 
breaks. She must have been born under 
a lucky star,” or “She must have a pull 
some place to get that job!” 

We are all too prone to consider the re- 
sults of hard work, perseverance, extra 
effort and an everlasting desire to suc- 
ceed, as luck. 

Someone has said that the “P” is silent 
in the word luck, but it belongs there 
nevertheless. And _ certainly experience 
seems to prove this to be true, for inves- 
tigation generally uncovers the fact that 
the lucky person is the one who has been 
burning midnight oil and taking defeat 
after defeat with a smile. 

Instead of envying the person who has a 
better job, it would be wise to study him 
and learn the secret of his success. It is 
so easy to forget that the person with the 
best job—the lucky person, as he is termed 
—probably had to work through many 
other jobs to get that good job. 


A certain farmer harvested his crops 4 
day before a hailstorm swept all standing 
grain to the ground. His neighbors said: 
“Wasn't he lucky?” But if they had 
watched his activities the week preceding 
the big hailstorm, they would have found 
him working far into every night, against 
time, to get in his crops. 

These lucky people certainly bear watch- 
ing—and imitating, too. When a_ person 
keeps everlastingly at something, it is not 
luck that puts it over; it is just the nat- 
ural working out of the law of averages. 
And that is what makes the person lucky: 
keeping constantly at it, never giving up, 
never whining, and betting on the law 0! 
averages. 

Your manager may make very few com- 
ments regarding your work but you may 
be sure when he chooses a girl for a higher 
position, that luck does not enter into It 
You may also be sure that he will not s¢ 
lect the girl who is always offering 4 
alibi for her mistakes; the girl who does 
not cooperate with her fellow employes 
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and who never remembers what she is 
told; the girl who is always tardy and 
making excuses. 

Remember: If you want a thing—any- 
thing—bad enough and keep after it long 
enough, you will get it and not because of 
a lucky break, either. Luck does not break 
_it has to be “crashed.” 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Do we still underline our first charge- 
able report? 

2. When a messenger charge makes it 
over 50 cents, is the tax to be charged? 

3. If a subscriber calls for a misprinted 
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number out of a newspaper, can the 
subscriber be charged? 
4. Does a messenger call always have to 
be a person-to-person call? 
5. How long can you hold a call over on 
just one report charge? 
For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 22. 


San Francisco Directory Contains 
Names of Early Subscribers. 

A new edition of the San Francisco tel- 

ephone directory was delivered to 307,000 

subscribers the early part of this month. 


1] 


Two men whose names are in the book 
have been telephone subscribers longer than 
anyone else in the world, according to Di- 
vision Manager Lyle M. Brown of the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. They are 
A. F. Coffin, former president of the San 
Francisco Mining Exchange, and Dr. J. P. 
Trumpour, 1503 Divisadero street. They 
have been listed for 55 years. 

The book also contains the name of the 
first Chinese telephone subscriber, Quong 
Lee, now a firm name maintained by grand- 
children of the first Chinese ever to say 
“Hello” into a transmitter. 


New England Rate Structure Attacked 


Opponents of New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. Seek to Prove Incon- 
sistencies in Schedule on Unit Cost of Service Basis—Company Offers Vigorous 
Defense at Resumed Hearing in Massachusetts After 


Rates of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. were assailed on Septem- 
ber 18 before the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities in the pending 
case brought by the Boston Central Labor 
Union against the existing schedule, when 
hearings were resumed after the vacation 
recess. Wyckliffe C. Marshall, for the 
petitioners, Lambert N. 
Whitney, assistant operating vice-president 
of the company, for two days in an en- 


cross-examined 


deavor to show that the current rates are 
inconsistent when studied from the view- 
point of unit cost to the subscriber. 

Mr. Whitney reiterated his previous testi- 
mony that rates are based on the relative 
value of the service as classified and not 
on detailed cost allocations, and declared 
that to the best of his knowledge not a 
company in the Bell System based its 
charges for service on allocated costs. At 
the conclusion of the hearings, Mr. Whit- 
ney was released from further cross-exami- 
nation, and adjournment taken to October 
16, when G. K. Manson, chief engineer of 
the company, is to be questioned further 
regarding the economies of the dial system 
as compared with manual switching. 

Under cross-examination, Mr. Whitney 
stated that all the company’s schedules are 
set up on the basis that business service is 
of relatively greater value than residential. 
The patronage of the service indicates that 
the public accepts this principle. No stand- 
ardization of rates prevails through the 
associated companies of the Bell System, 
but the schedules are consistent with respect 
to the relative values of business and home 
use, 

Asked whether the company consulted 
with the organization of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. before putting 
rate schedules into effect, the witness re- 
plied that this is done, but that no formulas 
are followed, the object being to insure 
the preparation of consistent schedules, 
framed in the light of nation-wide expe- 
rence. The American company imposes no 


restrictions of any kind in regard to the 
details of the schedules worked out to suit 
the local conditions of the New England 
company. 

Business Service More Valuable. 

Commissioner Stone asked why business 
service was regarded as of greater value 
than residential. Mr. Whitney replied that 
a business transaction has greater economic 
value than a social transaction, although 
he admitted that in case of itlness the value 
of home telephone service be far 
greater. The business telephone is a neces- 
sity, while the home set is not necessarily 
so in all cases, perhaps being more of a 
convenience. 

The witness did not wish to deprecate 
the value of residential service in any way, 
but in weighing the two classes, the odds 
seemed to be in favor of commercial usage. 
Even the total volume of usage is not a 
clear-cut measure of relative values, since 
a family with many children may have 
many more calis than a small business 
house with one instrument. 

By having residential rates below busi- 
ness rates, home service tends to increase 
and to raise the value of the business 
man’s service to him. Naturally the more 
customers to whom he has access by wire 
and vice versa, the better. 

A long discussion took place over the 
differentials in message rate calls between 
business and residential service. The wit- 
ness said that these were the result of an 
attempt to provide a balanced schedule 
based on relative value of service, with 
full recognition of the preponderant weight 
of costs. <A differential of 5 mills or 
of 1 cent per call above the number named 
in the guarantee, did not strike the witness 
as out of line in comparing residential and 
business measured service rates in the 
Boston metropolitan area. 

No common unit of telephone measure- 
ment is used by the company, the witness 
said; but the message (local and toll) and 
the station furnish divisors of value in 


may 


the Summer Vacation 


analysis. Mr. Marshall computed a large 
number of average rates per call in mea- 
sured service for different conditions, 
showing that where the exact number of 
calls named in the guarantee was used, 
the cost per call in many cases ran between 
6 and 7 cents each. 

This did not appeal to the witness as 
out of line, and he pointed out that where 
a subscriber uses few calls per month, it 
naturally follows that his rate per cal! 
runs up. There would be nothing unfair 
about a cost of even $7 per call, provided 
the subscriber took a type of service on a 
rate of $7 per month and used it only once 
in that period. The witness said that the 
cost per message on two-party lines above 
a certain number tends to exceed the excess 
call rate on single party lines in order to 
encourage the development of one-party 
line service. 

Repeatedly the witness asserted that rates 
are based on the relative value of the 
service and that they are not inconsistent 
with costs, although the company does not 
know the costs for any class of service 
except in a relative way. Commissioner 
Stone protested against the continued ques- 
tioning of the witness along this line, de- 
claring that the proceedings “were only 
going around in circles.”” The witness said 
most emphatically that rates are developed 
on the basis of total costs. The relative 
costs are given much study. Traffic counts 
are taken each month to give a general 
idea of the distribution of the service, load 
incidence, etc. 

The witness said that subscribers using 
unlimited contiguous service could not be 
fairly compared with those on a message 
rate. The areas involved are not the same 
The result of changing a particular rate 
in the schedule would be to throw the rest 
of the schedule out of balance. 

Questioned by Commissioner Stone, Mr. 
Whitney said that the company maintains 
a flat rate in comparatively small ex- 
changes with homogeneous populations and 
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relatively simple community relationships. 
Measured service under conditions 
would be slower and would also involve 


such 


needless costs for recording calls, besides 
At the other ex- 
treme lies metropolitan Boston, where all 


irritating subscribers. 


down-town business is measured on account 
of the number of subscribers involved and 
the great abuse of talking privileges which 
would result from unlimited service on a 
flat rate. 

The witness said that if he had the au- 
thority, he would withdraw the present flat 
rate contiguous service from South Boston 
and would withdraw the existing schedule 
for full suburban service on a flat rate 
with unlimited calls. South Boston is 
surrounded by water on three sides and is 
close to the down-town district. In many 
of the nearer suburbs of Boston a so-called 
mixed schedule is used, giving the subscriber 
a choice of either flat rate contiguous un- 
limited service, full suburban unlimited flat 
rate service, and measured service. There 
are 48,735 users of the flat-rate, unlimited 
full suburban service. Except in collection 
methods, the witness said there is no dif- 
ference in rate-design principles for coin 
box vs. other measured service. 


Handsets Driving Out Desk Sets. 

Chief Engineer Manson stated that the 
New England company has stopped buying 
desk sets, although it is using and re-using 
those on hand. The handset has become 
the preferred unit to many subscribers, al- 
though a choice is given new subscribers 
between the two. A surplus of desk sets 
has been created by the falling off in busi- 
ness and the increasing popularity of hand- 
sets. 

Mr. Whitney said that it is inaccurate 
10 compare business and residential service 
per message costs on the basis of the same 
number of messages in each case. The 
residential service divisor should be smaller. 
Operating functions are the same for both 
business and social calls. Since 
message involves the telephone plant in use 
at each station as well as the intermediate 
and central office equipment, detailed allo- 
cations of cost are snares and delusions. 

The company knows qualitatively that a 
certain type of service will cost more or 


every 


less than another, and works on this basis 
it: framing a consistent rate schedule. Mr. 
Marshall asked if one rate could be de- 
veloped for law offices and another for 
hospitals, based on the relative value of the 
but the witness considered this 
In the first half of 1933 the 
calling rate per station averaged 4.65 calls 
per day on the New England system. 
Considering the millions of bills, 200-odd 


service, 
impracticable. 


exchanges in Massachusetts and the variety 
of service conditions covered, the existing 
rate schedule is simple, easy to understand, 
and flexible in applicaton, the witness said. 

Mr. Marshall requested the company to 
submit data later relative to the revenue 
derived from renting lines for radio broad- 
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casting, teletype and other special services. 
Geo. R. Grant, general counsel, agreed to 
do this in view of the commission’s desire 
tc meet Mr. Marshall’s wants for informa- 
tion, but he emphasized the point that the 
time had passed when the company should 
be expected to furnish much more data to 
the opposition, or, as he put it, for the 
education of its adversaries. 

Mr. Grant pointed out that the teletype 
business had not grown rapidly in the late 
period of poor patronage; that the ultimate 
rates for such service are as yet unknown, 
and must be determined later. He did not 
think the data desired germane to the 
issues of the case. 


Extensions Increase Service Value. 

At the hearing on September 19 Mr. 
Whitney pointed out that extension sets 
tend, on the whole, to improve the quality 
of service and hence their value to sub- 
scribers. They tend to save time and re- 
duce the number of uncompleted calls, but 
the best means of cutting down uncom- 
pleted calls lies in the direction of better 
supervision of operating methods. 

The cost of operation to the company 
tends to increase through the use of exten- 
sion sets on account of the additional traffic 
developed and also because of increased 
equipment to be maintained. “Extension 
stations are breeders of traffic, especially on 
flat rate lines,” said the witness. For this 
reason, extension rates on flat rate lines 
are higher than on measured service cir- 
cuits. Over 100,000 extension sets are in 
use on the New England system. 

In general, the feature of a higher rate 
for unlimited as against measured service 
and a higher rate for business than for resi- 
dential, applies to private branch exchange 
facilities. The same rate theory underlies 
the operation of the P. B. X. and the ex- 
tension set, but the former provides local 
intercommunication which is cared for in 
the switchboard rate. There is no definite 
point at which the subscriber should pass 
from extension to P. B. X. service. 

The company’s commercial canvassing 
is not just an order-taking function, Mr. 
Whitney said, but it is an advisory service 
as well. Rates are subdivided into switch- 
board, trunk line and station prices in 
order to provide flexibility in meeting the 
customer’s requirements. It is not feasible 
tc determine the segregated cost of render- 
ing P. B. X. or any other class of exchange 
service. 

It was brought out that the average time 
in putting through calls on the dial system 
is less than with manual operation. The 
witness said it was impossible to determine 
the number of trunk lines necessary for 
P. B. X. service in relation to the number 
of interior stations involved in a specific 
installation. The character of service re- 
quired is the final test, and the same point 
applies to determining the number of inte- 
rior stations needed, rather than the num- 
ber of trunks. 
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In a case where the service is largely 
intercommunicating, the customer might 
have 90 stations and but two trunks; jp 
another calling for many more outside 
messages, half a dozen trunks might be 
required to serve a set-up with but 25 sta- 
tions, or even less. 

Mr. Whitney said the company doubted 
the desirability of trying to vary exchange 
rates with the hours of use, although it has 
worked well in toll service. Too much 
refinement gives an unstabie rate schedule. 
A rate for every exchange in Massachusetts 
would complicate matters, and the company 
holds that the present 16 groupings in the 
rate schedules are sufficient. 

If nothing but a flat rate were provided 
in the larger exchanges, he declared the 
price would have to be so high that many 
subscribers. could not afford to take tele- 
phone service. Measured service in Boston 
is fair and it protects the small customer; 
in the little town of Otis it would be too 
costly and complicated for the traffic char- 
acter and volume; and in Worcester and 
Springfield a mixed schedule proves fair 
for business telephones. No measured resi- 
dential service is provided in Worcester 
and Springfield. 

Use of Pay Stations. 

Mr. Marshall asked if a coin type of sta- 
tion, giving the subscriber 6, 8 or 12 hours” 
service after the insertion of a coin, would 
be desirable, but the witness criticised this. 
idea as not contributory to good service. 
Pay stations in gasoline filling establish- 
ments have superseded pay stations on high- 
way poles in Massachusetts. 

Replying to Commissioner Stone, Mr. 
Whitney said that he considered the tele- 
phone a necessity even though the user 
might have to depend on public pay sta- 
tions and could get along without a resi- 
dential set. He gave the latest data on 
station losses on the New England system 
as 28,000 telephones (net loss) in the first 
half of this year, but the rate of removal 
is diminishing. Adjournment to October 
16 followed. 


Airman Remembered Telephone 
Lineman’s Advice When Lost. 
Frank Trotter, who with Ward T. Van 

Orman was rescued by a telephone lineman 

after being lost in the wilds of Ontario, 

Canada, for nine days when their balloon 

descended in that isolated section, acci- 

dentally learned in Mansfield, Ohio, the 
value of interrupted telephone service 
bringing aid. 

Last July Trotter was amazed at the 
speed with which Lawrence H. Edwards, 
a lineman for the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
appeared upon the scene when a forced 
landing of his blimp near Mansfield broke 
a telephone line; and he remember« d the 
lineman’s advice: “Cut a telephone 
power line if you ever come dow! where 
you can’t find help; and you'll have help 1 
a jiffy.” 
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utside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Flying Squirrels Nest in Cable 
Junction Box; Undisturbed. 

The Sussex Telephone Co. has become 
the guardian of a family of flying squir- 
rels living in a junction box on a 40-foot 
pole in Sussex, N. J. The guardianship 
yas the result, in part, of a warm feeling 
on the part of the telephone company for 
an animal that has become rare in that 
neighborhood. The chattering ferocity of 
the mother squirrel also was a deciding 
factor. 

Marshall Mills, superintendent of the 
company, announced that trouble in the 
wires had been adjusted satisfactorily from 
outside the junction box and that the nest 
would not be disturbed—at least while the 
squirrels are young. 

“I have lived around here all my life,” 
Mr. Mills said, “but this is the first time I 


have ever seen a flying squirrel. I think 
they ought to be encouraged. We cer- 


tainly shall give Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel 
every opportunity to raise their family to 
mature squirrelhood. Then maybe they'll 
fly away.” 

The family was discovered when the 
mother squirrel flew out of the junction 
box to the shoulder of Herbert Brink and 
bit him as he climbed up the pole to test 
the lines running through the box. Look- 
ing into the box, Mr. Brink saw the three 
little gray squirrels and heard their faint 
cheeps. 

The mother squirrel and her offspring 
immediately were blamed for short-circuits 
and complaints of faulty telephone recep- 
tion that had reached the offices of the 
company. But the lineman found that the 
trouble was elsewhere and that he could 
test the lines running out of the junction 
box without disturbing the nest. 

He finished the job in a hurry while the 
anxious mother flashed back and forth from 
the limbs of a nearby tree, chattering warn- 
ingly at the intruder and squeaking plain- 
tively in answer to the cheeps from the 
hungry mouths inside the box. 





Bulletin Board Signals for October; 
Accident Figures for 1932. 
3y JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’ buddies! How they goin’ today ? 
Sure hope they are goin’ fine and dandy, 
and believe me, they’ll keep on goin’ good, 
Just so long as you keep doin’ your best to 
Work safely. 

Today is bulletin-board-signals day, and 
| guess ve better go over them the first 
thing. Th signals, which I am gonna pass, 
are designed to impress upon those who 
read them, the importance of drivin’ care- 


lully. Tf your company is 
Many whic 


among the 
h are using the signals on their 


bulletin boards, I think you will be par- 
ticularly interested in this group. If each 
signal is posted on the board and allowed 
to remain for two days, I think your em- 
ployes will then realize the seriousness of 
careless driving. 

Well, if everybody’s ready, we'll start an’ 
‘fore we know it, the signals will be ready 
for use on the boards durin’ October : 


October 2 and 3: During 1932, speeding 
drivers caused 150,050 automobile accidents. 
“Know-it-all” drivers, who tried to take the 
right of way at all times, caused 146,500 
accidents. These two types of drivers 
caused the deaths of 9,630 persons and in- 
jured 364,020 persons during 1932. 

October 4 and 5: Believe it or not, 1,140 
persons were killed and 4,710 persons were 
injured in automobile collisions with trains 
during 1932. In addition there were 260 
persons killed and 10,590 persons injured 
in automobile collisions with street cars. 

October 6 and 7: Think this one over the 
next time you have the urge to open the 
old family chariot up and see how much 
she’ll do: A car going only 20 miles per 
hour covers 29 feet per second and travels 
38 feet after you apply the brakes before 
it finally stops. A car going 60 miles per 
hour covers 88 feet per second and travels 
263 feet before it finally stops after the 
brakes have been applied. 

October 9 and 10: During 1932, defective 
brakes caused 16,130 accidents and 810 
deaths; blowouts caused 5,980 accidents and 
630 deaths; improper lights caused 7,900 
accidents and 470 deaths. Think it over, 
and make sure your car is in A-1 shape. 

October 11 and 12: A total of 904,800 
persons were injured in accidents during 
1932—10,770 persons had their skulls frac- 
tured; 1,540 suffered fractured spines; 10,- 
770 suffered brain concussions ; 67,680 suf- 
fered broken bones. Enuf sed! Those 
figures prove that careless driving is hara 
on a person’s body. 

October 13 and 14: About 1,300 little 
children between the ages of one and four 
were run down by cars and killed during 
1932. Why should happy children be robbed 
of their lives, simply because a few driving 
maniacs fail to watch out for them? 

October 16 and 17: It appears from the 
figures that some drivers cannot make left 
turns, for during 1932 there were 50,460 
accidents caused by drivers attempting to 
make left turns. 

October 18 and 19: More automobile 
accidents occur to drivers, who have been 
driving one year or more, than to less ex- 
perienced drivers. During 1932, 989,650 
accidents or 92.65 per cent of all the auto- 
mobile accidents were caused by supposedly 
experienced drivers. 

October 20 and 21: When nearing the 
top of a hill or a sharp turn, always keep 
in the line of traffic. Never attempt to pass 
another car near the top of a hill or ona 
sharp turn. 

October 23 and 24: Always slow down 
at schools, crossings and dangerous inter- 
sections and you will avoid an accident. 
Be especially careful at all intersections 
where the view of approaching automobiles 
is obstructed. 

October 25 and 26: Always keep your 
mind on your driving for your life and the 
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lives of those who ride with you depend 
upon your skill. 

October 27 and 28: Obey all traffic regu- 
lations and signs. They were designed for 
your benefit and your protection, so ob- 
serve them. Unless you do, they are useless. 


October 30 and 31: Which is best to 
hear: “There goes a careless driver,” or 
“There goes a safe driver?” What do 
they say about you? 


There are enuf signals to last you for 
the whole month of October. Here’s hopin’ 
they do some good. 

Guess I'll be amblin’ but I'll be back. So 
until Saturday remember: “Anything that 
kills folks should be eliminated—and care- 
less drivers kill folks. Enuf sed!” 


The Uneventful Life of a Tele- 


phone Trouble-Shooter. 
By “Doc.” 

I shall never forget my line gang ex- 
perience, or the various scrapes this gang 
got into while floating around the coun- 
try making its homes at the various “Bowl 
and Pitcher” hotels along the way. The 
foreman acted as a sort of an advance 
agent. He canvassed all the available ho- 
tels—and the one which had never suf- 
fered a gang of rough-neck linemen would 
generally give us a special rate. 

One time we stopped with an old Ger- 
man hotel keeper who bunked us. all 
in rooms on the third floor which were 
not nearly as well furnished as were rooms 
on the first and second floors. Someone 
had a skeleton key with which he un- 
locked several doors to vacant rooms on 
the second floor, and we started moving 
furnishings up to make our quarters more 
comfortable. The old landlord did not 
“get wise” for several days. When he 
did, we had a lot of trouble with both 
him and the boss. 

Another time we stopped at an old 
frame hotel, which was just a few de- 
grees colder than the North Pole, and 
we could not keep warm in bed. One 
long, lanky lineman from Georgia con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of taking a light 
bulb to bed with him by means of a long 
extension cord. The idea seemed a suc- 
cess, for it worked fine on the start. Later 
it became very hot and during his sleep 
set fire to the bed. We had a terrible 
time explaining how it happened. The 
boss always thought it was caused by a 
cigarette smoker going to sleep with a 
lighted cigarette in his mouth. 

Another time a hotel at which we were 
stopping caught on fire and 
the ground. 


burned to 
We were slightly singed but 
all were saved. We were accused collec- 
tively of causing the fire; perhaps, acci- 
dently, we 


did although it was never 
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proved and everything was covered by 
insurance except the bugs. 

One Sunday we were loafing around a 
small town with nothing to do, so started 
a crap game in a quiet alley. The ener- 
getic town constable found us and herded 
the gang before the justice of the peace 
who promptly fined us $10 each. We ac- 
cused them of just framing us to pay for 
some new sidewalks, and they did not 
even bother to deny the charge. We were 
just out a part of our next payday, for 
the boss had to come to our rescue with 
the necessary funds as there was less than 
a dollar in the game. 

For some reason, dogs love io follow 
linemen, and we frequently got into trouble 
and were accused of stealing someone’s pet 
A valuable poodle followed us 
from a hotel and the owner sent a mes- 
senger after him at our next stop. He 
did not find him, for we had hid him in 
the livery stable with the mules. I be- 
leve, though, that he was a bum at heart, 
for he left us at the next stop and fol- 
lowed a blonde. 

One little hotel where we stopped fre- 
quently, had a proprietor who doubled as 
table waiter while his wife acted as gen- 
eral manager and cook. He would come 
to each man every morning and ask what 
he wanted for breakfast. Each would 
then ask him solemnly what he _ had, 


“pooch,” 
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and he always replied: “Ham and eggs.” 

Why he went through all this formal- 
ity when he had only one choice, always 
puzzled us. One wise boy told him to 
bring his eggs “Straight up” if they were 
good, and if bad, scramble them. They 
came out scrambled, and he ate them with- 
out comment because he was afraid not 
to and suffer the consequences from the 
gang. 

Should I ever run a hotel I believe that 
I would not enjoy having a bunch of line- 
men for guests, even the refined present- 
day variety. I would not care to have 
them clatter in with a bunch of tools, drag 
them upstairs and throw them noisily in 
a corner. 

Probably they are different in this day 
and age and leave their tools on the truck 
or in the storeroom, but back when I was 
hiking sticks every man was required to 
furnish his own belt tools—and he pre- 
ferred to keep them near him for safety. 
Some old hard-shelled linemen were even 
accused of sleeping with their hooks on. 


Chief Engineer Shows ’Em How to 
Climb a Pole. 

Vance Oathout, chief engineer of the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co., put on an un- 
advertised pole-climbing demonstration at 
the annual picnic of the Bell Telephone 
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Post, American Legion, at Forest Park. 
Noblesville, Ind. While many engineers— 
undoubtedly most of them, especially chie/ 
engineers—know the theory of using the 
hooks, there is a lot of difference between 
theory and practice. It takes real experi- 
ence to make theory fit practice in pole 
climbing. 

At the picnic at Noblesville, amplifying 
equipment with which to make announce- 
ments and play some records, had been 
“hooked up” from the top of a power com- 
pany pole (about a 30-footer). Earl Moore 
took over some spurs, and had shinned up 
the pole to connect the apparatus. That was 
hard work and he didn’t care much for the 
job again. So he had in mind asking some 
lineman to climb the pole as soon as the 
amplifier was not needed. 

When he looked around, almost every- 
body had gone over to the ball game. “Here 
are some good spurs,” shouted Mr. Moore, 
“but nobody to use ’em.” 

Vance Oathout, chief engineer of the 
Indiana Bell, was nearby. “Give them to 
me,” he said in his deliberate manner. He 
put on the spurs and went up that pole in 
perfect form, and came down in the same 
faultless style—as the few spectators who 
were around, stared with mouths open. 
And he had just come in an hour or so ear- 
lier with the very good card of 77 in 
the golf tournament. What aman! .- 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





Lincoln Company’s Popular Ex- 
hibit at Nebraska State Fair 
When Alexander Graham Bell exhibited 
his newly invented telephone at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, 
he was anxious to demonstrate to a skep- 
tical public that it was possible to transmit 
the human voice over a wire, so he set up 
two telephones a few yards apart, and 
invited visitors to talk over this short 

length of line. 

Visitors to Nebraska’s State Fair this 
year in Lincoln also took part in tele- 
phone conversations, but their talks were 
not limited to a few yards of line; they 
extended to every part of the territory 
served by the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The company’s comprehensive 
display of and demonstration of “Com- 
munication Magic” attracted thousands of 
visitors at the State Fair. 

The demonstration of long distance serv- 
ice was one of the major features of the 
exhibit. To show the scope of the service, 
a large map was prepared on which were 
placed the names of the towns in the ter- 
ritory served by the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. A visitor could place a 
call—free of cost—to a friend or relative 
in any of the towns shown. 

The purpose of the demonstration was 


to show the scope of long distance serv- 
ice and the clearness and naturalness of 
voice transmission. That its purpose was 
fulfilled was made evident by the large 
crowds of visitors who either placed calls 


free or listened in on the conversations. 


An average of 30 “Souvenir Calls” a 
day were made during the time the exhibit 
was open—10 a. m. to 8 p. m. The aver- 
age daily number of visitors who listened 





Bird’s-eye View of the Nebraska State Fair Exhibit, “Communication Magic,’ With 
Part of Crowd Listening In on Souvenir Toll Calls by Means of Loudspeaker Arrange 


ment. 


This Exhibit of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. Was Featured by the 


State Fair Board as One of Its Main Attractions. 
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tc these calls over the public address sys- 
tem is difficult to estimate, but it probably 
ran into the thousands. 

The “listeners-in” were apparently 
greatly impressed by the speed with which 
the operators completed the connections, 
and the clearness of voices of those partic- 
ipating in the calls. The souvenir calls 
were handled in the same way as are all 
other long distance calls. 

A demonstration of narrowcasting (talk- 
ing over a beam of light), delayed speech, 
the telephone typewriter, the electric eye 
and “Tex” the mechanical man, attracted 
large crowds every day. 

In charge of the exhibit and demonstra- 
tion was B. C. Burden, transmission en- 
gineer of the Lincoln company. He was 
assisted by R. H. Stebbings, from the Lin- 
coln business office. 


Successful Campaign of the United 
Companies in Indiana. 

When the United Telephone Companies, 
Inc., operating exchanges in Indiana and 
Ohio, commenced a month’s “Reconnection 
Drive’ on Monday, August 21, the goal 
set was 1,400 telephone sales. The drive 
received such whole-hearted cooperation 
and enthusiasm by the employes that the 
quota was exceeded by 40 sales. -There- 
fore, at the close of the drive on Septem- 
ber 20, a total sales record of 1,440 sales 
had been achieved. 

On the first day of the drive a tctal of 
99 sales was recorded, out of 574 inter- 
views. On the last day of the drive, 130 
sales were made out of 792 interviews, 
which shows that enthusiasm among the 
employes ran high throughout the cam- 
paign, creating a fine spirit of competition 
and rivalry between the 13 districts grouped 
especially for the drive. 

At the end of the first two weeks, as 
reported in TELEPHONY of September 16, 
733 sales had been secured from all com- 
pany exchanges. Of that number, 585 re- 
connect sales were obtained out of 6,459 in- 
terviews and 148 new subscribers secured 
out of 1,302 new prospect interviews. 

At the end of the third week, 987 sales 
had been recorded out of 10,506 interviews. 
The bulletin issued at the end of the fourth 
week of the campaign showed a total of 
1208 sales secured out of 13,216 interviews. 
_ After the final results had been secured 
‘rom all exchanges of the United Com- 
panies, there was a sales total of 1,440 out 
ot 15,262 interviews. Of that number, 
1,085 were reconnect sales out of 12,644 
iterviews and 355 new subscribers secured 
out of 2,618 interviews. 

The district of Attica held first place 
when the campaign ended. Throughout the 
campaign, Monticello, Plymouth and At- 
tea fought for the lead—first one and then 
another being ahead. Plymouth finished in 
‘econd piace, Knox came through with 
‘tough sales to take third place and Monti- 
cello was fourth. 
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All of the districts worked hard and the 
offictals of the companies, headed by F. M. 
Lantz, general manager, voiced sincere 
approval of the employes’ efforts in ex- 
ceeding the quota set. 

The standings of the districts are based 
upon the total sales as against the number 
of stations in service on August 1. Accord- 
ing to the latest bulletin issued giving final 
results of the campaign, the total sales 
secured by each district were as follows: 

Attica, 143; Columbia City, 68;. Eaton 
(Ohio), 47; Franklin, 76; Greenville 
(Ohio), 63; Knox, 160; La Grange, 51; 
Monticello, 199; Noblesville, 216; Plym- 
outh, 106; Portland, 122; Sidney (Ohio), 
91; and Warsay, 98; a total of 1,440 sales 
out of 15,262 interviews. 


Illinois Bell Station Loss Decreas- 
ing; Net Gain Expected. 

Business of the Illinois Bell Telephone 

Co. has been on the mend since May, F. O. 
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Hale, president, announced in Chicago on 
September 25, with a small, but significant, 
reduction of the excess of telephones dis- 
connected over telephones installed month 
by month. 

On the basis of the first three weeks in 
September experience, Mr. Hale estimated 
that this month will be the first in more 
than two years in which the company’s 
“ins” will surpass “outs.” In Chicago, the 
favorable excess is expected to reach about 
2,000 stations, a figure that will be swelled 
by downstate business that cannot as yet 
be accurately estimated. 

The importance of the figure is amplified 
by comparison with August in which “outs” 
exceeded “ins” by approximately 1,500 sta- 
tions. Last May “outs” were greater by 
about 4,000 for the month. 

“Improving general business is probably 
responsible for the increased number of 
telephones in use,” Mr. Hale said. “The 
sharp increase in September is undoubtedly 
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The fourth commandment is: 








FIVE PERSONALITY COMMANDMENTS 
By Miss Anne Barnes | 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


There is a weary, care-worn, old fellow back home who sits on the sidewalk 
all day, blinking in the hot sun or crouching away from the rain. His aim in 
life is to be an object of pity. What an aim! What does it get him except a 
few pennies? He cannot appear to take any interest in what is goimg on around 
He may occasionally get pity, along with 
the coins tossed to him, but rarely sympathy—and then it is misplaced and 


The first commandment is: Do constructive work. The happiest and most 
contented people are those who are doing some definite service for others all 
There are all kinds of people in the world. 
happiness and try to obtain it in one way or another—in good ways and bad 


The second commandment is: Make your aim constructive happiness, by 
which I mean happiness attained from day to day through kindly deeds. This 
is certain happiness and cannot be torn down by the negative things of life all 


The third commandment is: Cultivate a liking for good literature. 1 know 

certain people—and, of course, their type may be found anywhere—who say 
they do not care to read books no matter how interesting they may be. 
folks realized how much genuine pleasure and entertainment they are missing, 
they would surely cultivate a liking for good literature. 
Cultivate a capacity for friendship. The 
| minister of the church I attended last Sunday said many people did not cultivate 
an ever-increasing capacity for friendship. 
sary for one’s well being. But then I remembered the old German shcemaker 
| who sat up on his front porch opposite our home for so many years, after his 
| day’s work was done in his little work shop next door to his home. 

The school children did not flock to his little shop this fall because he has 
| gone on the long journey that everyone takes some day. 
| many friends he had made, as he sat at his work bench or rested on the front 
porch, until the newspapers told of his passing. From that time until he was 
taken for his last ride (how he had enjoyed automobile riding with his children), 
the wealthiest, the most learned, and the poorest people of the city came to his 
home by the hundreds to pay respect to this friendly shoemaker. 

The fifth commandment is: Cultivate a sense of humor more and more, for 
a “Merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” All the radio world awaits the 
hour of its favorite funny folks—those who can tickle its sense of humor. 
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due at least in part to the season. Thus, 
while it is difficult to evaluate the improve- 
ment, it is plain that there has been an en- 
couraging change for the better which puts 
us in the ‘black’ this month for the first 
time in a long period.” 

There is an annual increase in installa- 
tions in the fall, Mr. Hale said, as resi- 
dences throughout the state are reopened 
by families spending summers away from 
home, and as numerous businesses speed 
up with the oncoming cold season. 

As installations have grown in number, 
collections have improved slightly, he said. 
The company now has more than 900,000 
stations. 


Employes Initiate Sales Cam- 
paign; Officials Offer Prize. 

With conditions becoming 
better gradually, employes of the Citizens 
Independent Telephone Co. at Terre Haute, 
Ind., are determined that their company 
shall have its percentage of any increase. 
Without the knowledge of company offi- 
cials, the employes divided themselves 
into three teams two weeks ago and be- 
gan an active canvass of the city for new 
business. 


economic 


When installation orders in increasing 
numbers began to be received at the main 
office, the officials wondered what it all 
meant. An investigation showed the sales 
effort of the employes. Not to be outdone, 
the officials entered into the spirit of the 
thing and immediately offered an extensive 
trip to A Century of Progress at Chicago, 
with all expenses paid, to the employe 
who had the highest standing at the close 
of the contest. The captain of the team 
having the highest percentage also will 
receive a valuable prize. 

You’ve heard of sailors spending their 
shore leave rowing in Central Park, New 
York City? Selling telephones is the 
method the employes are using to spend 
the additional time granted them through 
the company’s participation in the NRA. 


Ten Iowa District Meetings to Be 
Held in Early October. 


The lowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, of which Chas. C. Deering, of Des 
Moines, is secretary-treasurer, has planned 
a series of district meetings to be held 
during October. During the first week, 
meetings will be held as follows: October 
2, Toledo; October 3, West Liberty; Oc- 
tober 4, Mt. Pleasant; October 5, Center- 
ville, and October 6, Knoxville. 

During the second week, meetings will 
be held at Dewitt on October 9; Man- 
chester, October 10; New Hampton, Oc- 
tober 11; Forest City, October 12, and 
Fort Dodge, October 13. 

At each district meeting there will be 
separate sessions for the men and for the 
women, according to an 
from the association. 


announcement 
The men’s meeting 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 
By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 

1. The salesman who can approach his 
prospect in a natural manner, get the pros- 
pect’s interest and hold it in a simple way 
by explaining the service he has to offer 
in simple, yet forceful words, is the sales- 
man who will hold the highest sales record. 

2. Look at the telephone on your desk. 
Isn’t it convenient. Doesen't it help you 
to transact your business. Doesn’t it save 
you time and work? Don't you get some 
pleasure out of it? Doesn't it provide pro- 
tection? Sure, it does—all of those things! 
And if it does all of that for you, why 
can’t you convince your prospects that it 
will do the same for them? 

3. Are you overlooking the fact that 
some of your subscribers may have need 
of alternate directory listings? Doctors 
and other business men often desire to 
have their calls completed at another num- 
ber, if there is no answer at their regular 
listed telephone. In such cases alternate 
directory listings should be advised. For 
example: 

Greer, Geo. B., Ofe, 1314 Main, Main 
4614. If no answer call Central 6232. 

4. If you want to help your employes 
make sales, provide each of them with a 
pamphlet describing in detail the efficient 
methods of selling practiced by your regu- 
lar sales force. 

5. If you wish to aid your employes a 
bit more, add to this pamphlet detailed 
analysis of each selling difficulty, and an- 
swers to any possible arguments which may 
arise. 








will be largely in the nature of an open 
forum, with a special discussion of the 
NRA and code matters as well as of cam- 
paigning for new subscribers. 

The women’s meetings will be conducted 
under the auspices of the engineering ex- 
tension department, Iowa State College, by 
Miss Anne Barnes, of Des Moines, travel- 
ing chief operator of the Iowa association. 


Telephone Call Reveals Country 
Neighborliness Through CLR. 
An item in the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette 

of August 29 cites an instance of neighbor- 
liness in which a country telephone opera- 
tor figured. The city subscriber had it es- 
pecially impressed upon his mind through 
the CLR method of handling his call, en- 
abling him to listen to the operator pass- 
ing the call. 

While the occurrence is not unusual in 
the small exchanges, the incident indicates 
the appreciation of a city subscriber of the 
knowledge a county operator has of sub- 
scribers and her willingness to use it prop- 
erly to the advantage of the city subscriber. 
This is a service it is, of course, impossible 
to obtain in the metropolitan area. 

Under the heading “Telephone Call Re- 





Vol. 105. No. 14, 
veals 
read: 

Modernism may have brought the city 
dweller to the place where he scarcely 
knows the name of the family next door, 
but a few miles out in the country they are 
still neighbors. 

A St. Joseph resident last night asked 
the long distance telephone operator to get 
Mike O’Brien, near Stewartsville. (That 
is not the real name, but the address js 
quoted exactly.) 

The operator placed the call and was 
told by the Stewartsville operator: “I don't 
have them on my exchange. Try Clarks- 
dale, they ring some of the O’Briens.” 

St. Joseph tried Clarksdale, and the an- 
swer was: 

“No, Osborn rings Mike O’Brien. Try 
Osborn.” 

St. Joseph tried Osborn, and the answer 
came back: 

“Ves, I have Mike O’Brien; just a min- 
ute.” 

There was a buzz and in a minute Mike 
answered. 

All of which happened while the St. Jo- 
seph caller listened in. 


Country Neighborliness,” the item 


Unique Plan for Furnishing Emer- 
gency Telephone Service. 

When fire destroyed a telephone cable 
serving a business block in Hampton, Va., 
the telephones of the Western Union were 
affected. The first resort was to assign 
office space and the use of telephones to 
Western Union employes in the business 
office of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., says the September issue of The 
Transmitter. 

Meanwhile, the plant force adopted a 
unique plan to furnish emergency service. 
An automobile was parked in a side street, 
served by another cable, where it was vis- 
ible from the office windows of the West- 
ern Union and from where the horn could 
be heard. In this car, two telephones were 
installed by which means the business of 
receiving and sending telegrams was Car- 
ried on, the messages carried to and from 
the car and office by the messenger force. 

This arrangement served the purpose 
from 3:00 o'clock p. m. until 7:00 o'clock 
p. m., by which time the cable was restored. 
Miss Carrie Beall, manager of the West- 
ern Union office, expressed appreciation o! 
the emergency service so promptly fur- 
nished. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, September 25: 
quiet ; electrolytic, spot and future, 9c asked. 
Tin—Barely . steady; spot and_ nearby: 
$47.25; future, $47.50. Iron—Quiet; No. 
2, f. o. b. eastern Pennsylvania, $17.50: 
Buffalo, $17.50; Alabama, $13.50. Lead— 
Steady; spot, New York, 4.50c; |:ast St. 
Louis, 4.35c. Zinc—Quiet; East St. Lou's. 
spot and future, 4.75c. Antimon) —Spot 
7.00@7.12c. Quicksilver —$65.00G 00.00. 
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STROWGER 


standardized by the British Post Office, the South 
African and Polish Governments, and numerous other 
telephone administrations, is the most economical 


system in first cost, floor space, and maintenance. 





Subscriber 





LINE-FINDER 
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The Uniselector System re- = ~- = ; 
quired one Uniselector per we 
(weve enn @ @ @ Se e e e e_ The Strowger Linefinder System requires 


only one Finder Switch per 20 Sub- 
scribers. 


Over 100 Strowger Line Finder Exchanges are 
on order with, or have been installed by:— 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD. 


STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Telephone No.: Old Swan 830. Telegrams: “Strowger,” Liverpool, England 


Associated Company and E.vport Distributors : 


4 THE INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE CO., LTD. 
NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W. C. 2 
Telephone No.: Temple Bar 9262. 


Telegrams: “Intautelco,” Estrand, London. 





When communicating with Automatic Electric Sales Company, Litd., please mention TELEPHONY. 






































































What the Commissions Are Doing 





Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Illinois Company Must Restore 
Money on Invalid Bonds. 

The Assumption Mutual Telephone Co., 
Assumption, Ill, must restore $19,903.33 
to the Missouri State Life Insurance Co., 
St. Louis, despite the invalidity of bonds 
issued to secure the loan, Judge Charles 
G. Briggle ruled on August 19 in the fed- 
eral district court at Springfield, Ill. The 
ruling was handed down in a law suit 
brought by the insurance company and 
which Judge Briggle took under advise- 
ment some time ago. 

The telephone company in July, 1931, se- 
cured permission of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to borrow the money and to is- 
sue bonds as security. Later the state su- 
preme court held the commission was with- 
out authority to grant the permission. 

In the meantime the bonds had _ been 
issued and the money had been used in 
improving the telephone company’s prop- 
erties. 

Judge Briggle held that the telephone 
company acted with authority in borrow- 
ing the money and in executing bonds and 
mortgage or other trust deeds as security, 
but that the bonds and mortgage or trust 
deeds are invalid for lack of authority of 
the commerce commission. 

“The equities are with the plaintiff,” the 
court said, “and the defendant has re- 
ceived $19,903.33 used in improving its 
properties and is in equity and good con- 
science bound to restore the same to the 
plaintiff regardless of the invalidity of the 
bonds.” 

The telephone company was given a rea- 
sonable time to pay the money to the in- 
surance company, with interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. Medanwhite, the court held, 
the insurance company holds a lien on the 
telephone firm’s properties as security. 


Northwestern Bell’s Rate Schedule 
for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. on 

September 11 filed with the Minnesota Rail- 

road & Warehouse Commission a new 

schedule of lower rates for Minneapolis and 

St. Paul, to be placed in effect October 1. 
Annual savings of about $300,000 for 

Minneapolis and $200,000 for St. Paul resi- 
dence telephone users are expected to re- 
sult. Members of the commission gave as- 
surance they would immediately approve 
the new schedule, since no transfer of phys- 
ical properties was involved. 

In filing the new tariffs, the Northwest- 
ern Bell company was carrying out its 
promise that it would lower rates imme- 
diately upon acquisition of controlling stock 


in the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., serving St. Paul and other sections of 
Minnesota. Under an order given by the 
I. C. C. several weeks ago, this proposed 
stock acquisition was effective September 9. 

The reduction will amount to 25 cents 
per month in both one and two-party resi- 
dence services, the former being cut from 
$3.75 net to $3.50 net per month, the latter 
from $3 to $2.75 per month. In addition, 
a new two-party residence message rate 
service will be offered. The rate for this 
will be $2.25 per month for 40 outgoing 
messages, and five cents for each message 
over that number. There is no limit to 
the number of incoming messages. 

The new tariffs were filed by J. P. Ma- 
son, commercial manager of the North- 
western Bell company. 


Alabama Investigation of Southern 
Bell Company Under Way. 

Following hearings on September 6 and 
7 in Montgomery, Ala., before the Alabama 
Public Service Commission in its investi- 
gation of the reasonableness of the rates 
and charges of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., a recess was or- 
dered until October 17. The recess was 
ordered in view of the fact that the 
Southern Bell company was to file with 
the commission on September 30 the pres- 
ent valuation of its properties in Alabama. 

Last May the Southern Bell company 
was cited to appear and show cause why 
its rates should not be reduced. I. F. 
McDonnell, chief engineer of the commis- 
sion, compiled a detailed report on the 
financial affairs of the company. The re- 
port showed a steady increase in the 
Southern Bell company’s revenue from its 
Alabama operations from the years 1922 
to 1929 and a decrease for the period, 1929 
to 1932. Statistics for 1932 showed rev- 
enues approximating one-half the returns 
for 1929. 

The report revealed a corresponding in- 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 11. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

The subscriber should not be charged 

for the call in a case of this kind. 

4. Messenger calls are classed as person- 

to-person calls unless this service is re- 

quired because the called station is out 

of order and a particular person is not 

specified. 

As long as the calling party wishes 

further attempts made on the call. 
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crease in expense from 1922 to 1930, a 
decline in 1931 and a material drop in 
1932. Returns on the total investment 
ranged from a peak of 8.8 per cent to 4.04 
per cent in 1932. ‘ 

Mr. McDonald’s report said the Alabama 
operations of the Southern Bell company 
have suffered more from the depression 
than the company as a whole or the parent 
organization, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., yet its operations in Ala- 
bama, based on investment, have been more 
profitable than the American company in 
all years except 1931 and 1932. Alabama 
operations led all others of the Southern 
Bell system in returns with the exception 
of 1932, it was stated. 

During 1932, the Southern Bell com- 
pany’s average investment in Alabama was 
$24,597,242 from which it realized a net 
revenue of $993,690. Gross revenue was 
$5,221,037 from which was deducted operat 
ing expense of $4,227,347. 

The company’s net revenue in 1931 was 
$1,476,945 from operating its exchanges at 
Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery, Gads- 


den, Florence, Cullman, Greensboro, 
Thomasville, Hanceville and smaller ex- 
changes. The peak year for revenue from 


operating all of its Alabama plants was 
1929, when the net return was listed as 
$1,911,866. 

Mr. McDonnell’s report showed the tele- 
phone company decreased its employed per- 
sonnel from a peak of 2,420, to 1,573, as 
of December, 1932. 

At the first day’s hearing on September 
6 the morning session was devoted to the 
opening of the company’s presentation of 
its case defending existing rates. 

Edward Smith, of Atlanta, Ga., general 
counsel of the company, stated before the 
commission, that a reduction in the South- 
ern Bell company’s rates would amount to 
confiscation of its property in violation of 
the United States constitution. He declared 
that the company earned less than 3.5 per 
cent on its investment during the first six 
months of 1933 and that it was entitled to 
a fair return of “at least 8 per cent.” 

The Southern Bell company operates ap- 
proximately 90,000 telephones in Alabama. 
There has been a 20 per cent decrease in 
subscribers which Mr. Smith attributed to 
“economic conditions” rather than to aly 
dissatisfaction in 
charges. 

William A. Steadman, of Birmingham, 
state manager of the company, who read 
the company’s prepared statement in al- 
swer to the commission’s citation, testified 
that the Southern Bell company’s taxes 
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in Alabama jumped from $341,749 in 
1924 to $591,774 in 1932. “The 1932 taxes 
amounted to $6.54 for each telephone in 
srvice, including extensions, private branch 
exchanges and hotel room telephones,” he 
stated. 

Mr. Steadman declared that the South- 
ern Bell company paid 1.5 per cent of its 
sross telephone earnings to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the parent 
company. 

The service connection charge was de- 
fended on the grounds that it is levied 
wholly to cover the cost of installing the 
telephone and does not return any profit. 

Through cross-examination by WD. 
Bateman, city engineer of Homewood, of 
W. A. Steadman and W. E. Duncan, of 
Atlanta, assistant chief accountant of the 
company, other points brought out were: 

That the Southern Bell company uses 
the amount of its investment in Alabama 
as a basis for rate-making purposes; that 
the rate-making figure of approximately 
$24,000,000 includes equipment useful but 
not in use, due to a 20 per cent drop in 
customers last year; that the Southern Bell 
company in Alabama paid more than 
$600,000 to the A. T. & T. Co. during the 
last five years for the privilege of using 
its patented telephones, for research serv- 
ices, engineering, financial and other 
services. 

When the second day’s hearing opened 
on September 7, the greater part of the 
morning was devoted to a discussion of 
the principles of accounting in regard to 
the company’s benefit trust fund set aside 
for pensions, death, sick and accident bene- 
fits to all employes. W. E. Duncan, 
assistant chief accountant, stated that all 
payments from the fund were charged on 
the books as operating expenses and that 


employes made no contributions to the 
fund. 
Rural rates were brought up at the 


hearing as L. G. Duggar, of the Hope 
Hull community, called upon the commis- 
sion to reduce the toll line charge from 
$10 to $5 a mile. On cross-examination of 
W. A. Steadman, state manager, it was 
brought out that no reduction had been 
made in rural rates for 10 years and no 
material improvement had been made in 
service. 

Mr. Griffiths, representing the Alabama 
League of Municipalities, took the lead in 
cross-examination during the morning and 
declared that the company was building up 
a “secret reserve” through the trust fund, 


and in addition, was reinvesting the trust 
lund money in its own operations and 
realizing a return ranging from 6 to 8 


per cent during normal years. 

He questioned Ernest F. Brown of 
Atlanta member of the company’s engineer- 
ing staff, regarding the actual benefits re- 
ceived by the Alabama branch of the 
Southern Bell company in return for 
license Payments exceeding $600,000 to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. dur- 
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ing the last five years. Mr. Brown 
listed these benefits as: Improvement in 
line and cable service through research 
work of the A. T. & T. Co.; use of 
smaller poles; elimination of noise over 
telephones ; equipment permitting the com- 
pany to use a pole jointly with the Ala- 
bama Power Co. and reducing expenses ; 
assistance in negotiating the sale of bonds, 
and assistance in making loans. 

Mr. Brown stated that the Southern 
Bell company had made no effort to obtain 
these services at a cheaper rate from an- 
other source because they were not avail- 
able from other sources. 

At the afternoon session on September 7, 
the Alabama Hotel Association filed a 
petition with the commission asking for a 
“substantial reduction” in the rates charged 
the hotels in Alabama by the Southern 
Bell company. 

The petition asked for a 33 1-3 per cent 
slash in the trunk line charges, 50 per cent 
cut in charges for wiring and switchboard 
service, removal of the charge on room 
telephones in rooms vacant for a period of 
time, and asked that the 10 per cent com- 
mission permitted on long distance calls be 
paid in full on the gross bill without regard 
to the present commission limit of 20 cents 
for any single call. 

The hotel men also asked that the 
monthly charge of 50 cents a room be 
discontinued after the company had col- 
lected the price of the equipment plus a 
reasonable rate of interest on its invest- 
ment. 

G. K. Selden, of Atlanta, defended the 
fairness of prices paid by the company to 
the Western Electric Co. for equipment, 
and stated that the company could not 
obtain the equipment direct from the pro- 
ducer at lower prices. 

W. A. Griffiths, of the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission, testified that at a 
recent hearing before the Wisconsin com- 
mission, testimony was offered showing 
that the Western Electric’s prices were 
from 8 to 30 per cent higher than those 
of competitors. 


Nebraska Commission’s Rate Re- 
duction Order to Supreme Court. 

The Nebraska Continental Telephone Co. 
has lodged its appeal with the state su- 
preme court from the order of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission reducing 
rates at its Ord exchange, residence rates 
being cut 25 cents a month, switching 10 
cents, and rural rates 50 cents. 

While there are other questions involved 
upon which the supreme court may base 
its opinion, the primary purpose of the 
appeal is to secure a judicial finding on the 
question of whether the value of the ser- 
vice can at any time be a controlling factor 
in the making of telephone or other public 
utility rates. The new member of the 
commission, Mr. Bollen, in an effort to 
force a reduction of rural rates during the 

(Please turn to page 26.) 
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LOOK 





at almost any independ- 
ent cable plant and you 
will find Cook All-Steel 
Protected Pole Cable 
Terminals. 


We have no monopoly on 
the manufacture of Pole 
Cable Terminals, but we 
do make a product that 
telephone. men know by 
experience performs every 
function of a pole cable 
terminal with complete 
satisfaction, over a long 
period of years, at a mini- 
mum of maintenance and 
a low first cost. 





COOK ELECTRIC Co. 
2700 Southport Ave. 


CHICAGO 











Proving Grounds for Telephone Poles 


Specimen Telephone Poles Installed for Experimental Purposes in Test Plots 
Located at Three Points—Processes Poles Are Subjected to at,Proving 
Grounds — Published Through Courtesy of the Bell Laboratories Record 


By George Q. Lumsden, 


Member of Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


In the early days of telephony, poles 
from trees that were naturally 


attacks of 


were cut 
durable 
wood-destroying fungi and insects. 
Douglas fir, 


and resistant to the 
Poles 
chestnut, 


of cedar, cypress, 


treatment on the life of the pole should be 
determined as accurately as possible. With 
this end in view, parts of regular pole lines 
have been designated from time to time as 
test sections so that the behavior of poles 











Fig. 1. 


juniper and redwood, were set in line with- 
out preservative treatment, and many of 
them have made excellent life records. 

With the turn of the century, the art of 
wood preservation moved forward rapidly 
under the spur of commercial enterprise 
and economic necessity; and, through the 
use of preservatives, less durable species 
of timber became available for pole-line 
construction. 

So far as mechanical properties were 
concerned, woods like southern pine had 
always been considered suitable, but their 
lack of resistance to attack by fungi ren- 
dered them unfit for use as poles. With 
the development of creosoting processes 
suitable to southern pine, this species in 
particular has become an important factor 
in pole production. Concurrent with this 
preservative treatment has 
also been applied to the butts of cedar and 
chestnut poles to extend their naturally 
long lives. 


development, 


In all cases, of course, the effect of any 





A Plot in which Treated Poles are Given Exposure Tests at Limon, Colo. 


These test plots are located at three 
widely-separated points: Gulfport, Miss.; 
Limon, Colo.; and Chester, N.-J. In each 
case the environmental conditions are rep- 
resentative of the general area in which 
the plot is located. 

The work at Gulfport was started in 
1925. The plot is located a few feet above 
sea level within seven miles of the Gulf 
of Mexico and immediately adjacent to a 
typical southern bayou. The soil is a fine 
sandy loam overlying a fine sandy clay. 
The rainfall approximates 60 inches a year, 
the humidity is high, and the growing sea- 
son is about nine months long. Termites, 
or “white ants” as they are commonly 
called, are abundant. 

Experience has proved that these con- 
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Fig. 2. 


in service could be observed periodically. 


In recent years, in order to eliminate 
many variables that are ordinarily encoun- 
tered in experimental sections of pole lines, 
and to facilitate intensive study, approxi- 
mately 1,000 specimen posts of pole diam- 
eter have been installed in test plots. 











Fig. 3. The Test Specimens Are Placed on Trams and Rolled Into the Treating Cylinder. 
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Poles for Use in Testing Are Sawed Into Eight-Foot Lengths Before Treating. 


ditions, taken altogether, are very favorable 
to decay and insect attack; and all the ex- 
periments carried out at this plot are 
therefore regarded as accelerated tests. 

The plot at Limon, Colo., shown in Fig. 
1, was established in 1929. It is located 90 
miles southeast of Denver in typical west- 
ern plains country. The altitude at the 
plot is slightly over a mile, in marked con- 
trast to the low elevation at Gulfport. 

The rainfall averages only 14 inches a 
year and the humidity is correspondingly 
low. The soil is typical upland adobe, like 
that used in the making of prairie huts in 
the West. The growing season lasts ap- 
proximately five months. Decay is less 
rapid here than at Gulfport. 

The Chester plot was established in 1930 
on the site of the field laboratory of the out- 
side plant development department, 13 miles 
west of Morristown, N. J. The elevation 
of this plot is approximately 860 feet above 
sea level. The annual rainfall is 40 inches 
and the average humidity is about m»'way 
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Fig. 4. These Treated Specimens Are Ready to be Set in the Ground for Test at the 
Gulfport, Texas, Plot. 


between that prevailing at the other two 
plots. The soil is a light-brown gritty loam 
overlying a yellow clay subsoil. The grow- 
ing season is approximately 534 months in 
duration. 

Taking into account the various factors 
affecting decay, this plot is considered gen- 
erally representative of conditions in the 
northeastern portion of the United States, 
and the rate of decay is assumed to be 
smewhere between the accelerated rate 
at Gulfport and the slower rate at Limon. 

With certain exceptions, the test speci- 
mens installed in the plots are 8-foot sec- 
tions cut from pole-size timber. The rea- 
sons for the use of these short sections 
are threefold: The most critical section of 
a pole, in relation to decay and 
attack, is normally adjacent to the ground 
line. The shorter lengths are much easier 


insect 








~ 
* 


Fig. 6. In This Test Specimen, a Rot Pocket 
Has Formed Below the Ground Line. 


'o handle whenever, in the course of in- 
spection, the sections must be removed from 
the ground for sampling purposes. 

Anoth r important advantage in favor 
%t the short section lies in the fact that 
‘tveral specimens may be cut from the 





same pole for use in comparative tests 
where elimination of gross variables in the 
timber itself is desirable. 

Each set of creosoted test specimens is 
prepared and tested in accordance with a 
that 


the specification requirements are selected 


uniform routine. Poles conform to 
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treating process. After they are taken out 
of the cylinder, the test sections are sam- 
pled to see how much oil had been driven 
into the wood and how deeply the oil had 
yenetrated. 

The sampling is done with an increment 
borer—a tool that removes a small core of 
wood from the surface to the center of the 
section. In addition, the general appearance 
of each treated specimen is carefully ob- 
served, and any checking and splitting of 
the wood that may have occurred during 
treatment is noted. 


The sections are allotted to the three test 
plots in accordance with a prearranged plan 
so that each plot receives one 8-foot speci- 
men from each pole. As a rule, the sec- 
tions are set to a depth of 2 feet in the 
ground. A group of specimens for installa- 
tion in the Gulfport plot is shown in Fig. 4. 

Similar procedures are followed in pre- 
paring specimens for testing other preserva- 
tives than creosote, with such modifications 
as are required by the preservative or 
method under test. 

The test specimens are examined period- 


ically, generally once a year. Upon each 











Fig. 5. 


the supplier’s untreated stock, the 
knots are trimmed close, and any small 
pieces of bark that may have been left on 
the surface are shaved off. 

The poles are then sawed into 8-foot 
lengths as shown in Fig. 2, and the pole 


from 


number, the section 
number and the pro- 
ducer’s identification 


mark are stamped by 
marking hammers on 
each piece. 
to be used for the 
determination of mois- 
ture ob- 
tained at the time of 


Sections 


content are 





For Examination, the Specimens Are Removed From the Ground at 


a —_—___—__ — 
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intervals. 


inspection, the exterior of each specimen 
is again the subject of detailed observation. 
Then the soil is removed from around the 
posts, or the posts are withdrawn from the 
holes (Fig. 5), and an examination is made 
(Fig. 6) to determine whether any wood- 
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Data relat- 
Fig. 7. 


sawing. 
ing to the physical and 
structural characteris- 
tics of the wood are recorded for future 
The test sections are then placed on 
(Fig. 3), 
rylinder, and 
Detailed 


use. 
rolled into the treating 
impregnated 
records are 


trams 
with creosote. 


made of the entire 


This Section of a Decayed Test Specimen Shows the 
Matted Structure of a Fungus Growing Within the Wood. 


fungi or insects 


If, for example, infection had been ob- 


destroying are present. 


served on a previous inspection, the prog- 
ress of the casual organism through the 


wood is noted. The condition of the in- 











PRESERVED 


The only way the electrical 
energy of a DURO-POWR Tele- 
phone Battery can get out is 
through the terminals. 


It can’t get out through losses at 
soldered joints because the zinc 
cup is seamless, and it can’t get 
out by evaporation or contamina- 
tion through the top because the 
patented Hermetic Top Seal keeps 
the chemical moisture in and air 
out. 


This means that there can be no 
loss in idleness—no deterioration 
from age, air or temperature. 


AGE -PROOF 
DURO-POWR 
DRY CELLS 


These and other patented features 
are financially valuable to your 
Maintenance department. 


General Dry Batteries, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 
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| terior of the post is determined by the study 


of core samples taken with the increment 
bcrer; and core samples are also used 
periodically to find out how much preserva- 
tive is left in the specimens. From the 
latter tests data are obtained for calculat- 
ing the rate of loss of the preservative. 

Fig. 7 shows a typical section of a de- 
cayed specimen shipped to New York for 
study in the laboratory. In cases of ques- 
tion as to whether or not the specimens 
are infected with wood-destroying organ- 
isms, the wood is subjected to microscopic 
examination. Where possible, the organism 
causing infection is isolated and identified 
with the help of agar cultures. 

The chemical nature of the preservative, 
and its toxicity, are determined by the 
chemical laboratories. When the laboratory 


work is completed, the data are coordinated: 


and consolidated with the field notes on 
individual cards similar to those used by 
physicians for their case records. 

The test plots are veritable proving 
grounds. The Gulfport experiments have 
already been under way long enough to 
demonstrate their practical value in connec- 
tion with the selection of suitable material 
and economical methods for prolonging the 
life of the poles that support the lines of 
the Bell System. Non-permanent preserva- 
tives and those with inadequate preservative 
qualities are effectively eliminated without 
costly practical tests in the telephone plant. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 23.) 
period of low prices for farm products, 
decided the case against the company. His 
decision was based upon the ground that 
the subscribers: could not pay because of 
existing economic conditions the existing 
rates, admittedly insufficient to pay a re- 
turn and that, therefore, it was a case for 
the application of the value of service 

factor. 

Commissioner Randall refused to sign 
the rate-reduction order on the ground that 
the evidence was overwhelming that the 
proposed rates were not remunerative, as 
remunerative has been defined in numerous 
court decisions. Commissioner Drake, who 
agreed outside the record with Commis- 
sioner Randall, signed the order with the 
frankly-expressed hope that it would be ap- 
pealed from and a court decision on the 
matter of value of service as a controlling 
factor under any circumstances be secured 
for future guidance of the commission. 


Switching Rates for Mutual Com- 


panies Up in Nebraska. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion on September 28 was to hear the 
complaint of the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., the Farmers Union Telephone 
Co. and the Mutual Telephone Co, which 
are receiving switching service at the 
Syracuse exchange of the Lincoln Tele- 
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phone & Telegraph Co. The case may 
be utilized by Commissioner Bollen to try 
out a new theory he has evolved with 
respect to switching rates. These are uni- 
formly $6 a year over the territory of the 
Lincoln company. 

Mr. Bollen is of the opinion that this 
service should be given at a cheaper rate. 
regardless of the cost, because of the added 
value given the service of the company’s 
regular subscribers by the access given 
them to a large number of farmers who 
operate their own lines. As~this increases 
the value to the business man, Mr. Bollen 
thinks that the deficit could and should be 
made up in higher rates to him. 

The company admits in its answer, just 
filed, that the former operating company 
charged only 30 cents a month, but that the 
50 cents it is now collecting is less than the 
cost of furnishing the service; that for 
the small sum of $6 a year it gives sub- 
scribers on switched mutual lines the same 
service for which it collects $21 a year 
from its own rural subscribers; that the 
complaint of the farmers that because eco- 
nomic conditions have pressed heavily 
upon them and their income lessened, 
telephone rates should be reduced has no 
part or place in the hearing since telephone 
rates are not based on the level of com- 
modity prices at any time, and that cutting 
the low rate now charged switched sub- 
scribers would not bring back into service 
any of the lost patrons of the mutuals. 

The mutual companies also want a part 
of the toll charges for messages using their 
lines, but the company says that the low 
switching rates takes this revenue into 
consideration, and that the toll charge is 
the same as charged its own patrons. 


Ohio Associated Company Com- 
mences Refund on Rates. 

The Ohio Associated Telephone Co. will 
refund $108,000 to its subscribers in Marion 
in pursuance of an order of the federal 
court in the rate case which was pending 
in the Ohio Public Utilities Commission for 
several years. 

The refund will be over a 40-month pe- 
riod which started September 25. Most of 
the 7,000 subscribers to be benefited by the 
refund will receive 40 equal monthly credits 
on their bills, while those who have discon- 
tinued service will receive cash in 40 equal 
payments. The refund represents excess 
rates collected under bond in the period 
from January 1, 1928, to May 1, 1931. 


— 


Emergency Rate Reductions Ap- 
proved at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
On September 5 the Wisconsin Public 

Service Commission granted the applica- 

tion of the Sturgeon Bay & Gardner Tele- 

phone Co. to establish a temporary toll 
rate between Little Sturgeon and Sturgeon 

Bay, Wis., and to reduce its rates for 4 

period of one year, effective August |. The 

rate approved by the commission was 
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Research and Experimentation, 
(Proved by Results) 


Have Brought About Vast 
Improvement In 


Creosoted Southern Pine Poles 


THIS COMPANY, WORKING WITH ITS OWN STAFF AND IN 


COOPERATION WITH ITS CUSTOMERS, HAS BEEN PRIV- 
ILEGED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS DEVELOPMENT. WE 
HAVE BEEN AMONG THE PIONEERS IN PROVING THE DE- 
SIRABILITY AND PRACTICABILITY OF:— 


Machine Peeling and Trimming, 


Adequate Sampling for Determination of 


Penetration, 


Advocating High Penetration Require- 


ments, 
After Steaming for Dryness, 


And in Many of the More Detailed Tech- 
nicalities Affecting Quality and Ap- 
pearance, the Full Worth of Which Will 
Be Increasingly Apparent with the 


Passing of Years. 


imber onservation 
> Jreated Poles, Piling.Ties and Timbers’ 3 
2) Spartanburg, S.C. (e; 


“he Hub City of the Southeast” 


. Branch Offices _ 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chattanooga, Richmond 
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$15.00 per year per subscriber, less a $3.00 
annual rental allowance to subscribers own- 
instruments, plus a toll 
charge on calls to Sturgeon Bay of 10 
cents per message for five minutes and five 
cents for each additional two minutes. 
The application as filed by the company 
on July 5 asked permission to reduce its 
charges for one year from $21 per year 
to $12; and instead of the present arrange- 
ment for 


ing their own 


between its 
subscribers and the Sturgeon Ray exchange 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., to charge 
10 cents per toll message for the first five 
minutes, and five cents for each additional 
two minutes. 


unlimited service 


On July 25 the commission received a 
petition, requesting this change, signed by 
approximately 70 per cent of the company’s 
present subscribers. A hearing on this re- 
quest was held in Madison on August 25. 

Under the present arrangement, the Wis- 
consin company receives $3.00 per year 
per subscriber from the Sturgeon Bay & 
Gardner company as recompense for the 
unlimited service to Sturgeon Bay given to 
subscribers of the latter company. Under 
the proposed rate, a toll charge would be 
substituted for this flat charge—to which 
the Wisconsin company agreed. 

At the hearing it was stated that the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co.’s understandinz 
of the proposed arrangement was that the 
toll rate would apply not only on calls 

















Telephone Lineman pulling overhead 


Guy Wire with Model A Coffing Hoist 


These hoists are 


in any position. 


easy to use 
Capacities: 34, 1%4, 3 and 6 ton. 
Weights: 14, 25, 34, 65 Ibs. 

28, 40, 50, 95. 


Coffing Hoist Co. 


313 E. Van Buren St. 
Danville, Ill. 
Tel. Main 491 


Prices: 
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from the petitioning company’s subscribers 
to Sturgeon Bay, but also on calls by the 
Sturgeon Bay subscribers of the Wiscon- 
sin company to the petitioner’s exchange. 
It was stated also that the Wisconsin 


‘company considered that the $3.00 per year 


per subscriber received from the Sturgeon 
Bay & Gardner company paid not only for 
calls by the subscribers of the latter com- 
pany to Sturgeon Bay, but also for calls 
by Sturgeon Bay subscribers to the peti- 
tioning company. 

“If this is true,” stated the commission 
in its order, “then subscribers of the peti- 
tioner are paying for some of the service 
given to the Wisconsin Telephone Co.’s 
subscribers. The commission cannot agree 
with this interpretation.” 

It was stated in the order that the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. “indicated its willing- 
ness to accede to the temporary toll ar- 
rangement for a period of one year. Its 
representative at the hearing stated that 
this willingness was contingent on the Wis- 
consin company being allowed to charge a 
toll to its subscribers for calls to the Stur- 
geon Bay & Gardner company. However, 
no formal application for permission to 
institute such a charge was filed. 

“The Wisconsin company must be aware 


that the petitioning company desires to 
make the change immediately. We can 


only infer that if it wishes to institute a 
toll charge, the Wisconsin company will 
file its application to do so in due course. 
and will be content to have this application 
judged upon its merits after a hearing has 
been held and an investigation made. 

The petitioning company stated in corre- 
spondence with the commission that the pro- 
posed rate revision was necessary if the 
company were to continue in business. The 
company has lost 50 per cent of its subscrib- 
ers, and the officers stated that many more 
subscribers would be lost unless the rates 
were reduced. The reduction proposed is 
possible only, it appears, if the $3.00 per 
subscriber now paid to the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. is eliminated, and some additional 
revenue is secured from a toll charge. 

The petitioner in this case requested sim- 
ply to be allowed an exchange rate of $12 
per year. Apparently, it proposes to dis- 
continue the present rental allowance of 
$3 per year to subscribers owning their own 
instruments. Unless the company purchases 
all instruments from its subscribers we do 
not believe that this rental allowance should 
be discontinued.” 


Rehearing Granted Company at 
Tomah, Wis., on Reduction. 
The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion on September 19 held a rehearing on 
the petition of citizens of Tomah, for an 
investigation of the rates charged by the 
North-West Telephone Co.. On August 


28, the company issued on order reducing 
all rates of the company 25 cents a month 
The 


for one year, effective September 1. 
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company filed a petition for a rehearing 
alleging that: 

(1) The undepreciated value placed upon 
the Tomah exchange property, fails to give 
due weight to present costs and going 
value. 

(2) The depreciated value placed upon 
the Tomah exchange property, is based 
upon an incorrect theory of accrued depre- 
ciation, and finds an excessive amount of 
depreciation. 

(3) The allowance for working capital 
is inadequate. ; 

(4) The depreciated rate base is inade- 
quate, and operates to deprive the petitioner 
herein of its property without due process 
ot law, contrary to the 14th Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

(5) The estimated maintenance expenses 
are inadequate. 

(6) The allowance for depreciation re- 
serve is inadequate. 

(7) The estimated traffic expenses are 
inadequate. 

(8) The allowance for commercial, gen- 
eral and miscellaneous expenses is inade- 
quate. 

(9) The allowance for uncollectible cp- 
erating revenues is inadequate. 

(10) The finding that present rates of 
the petitioner are unjust and unreasonab!e. 

(11) The rates fixed in the order are 
unjust and unreasonable and operate to de- 
prive the petitioner herein of its property 
without due process of law. 


Mountain States Bell Protests Rate 
Reduction in Sheridan, Wyo. 

A formal protest against the Wyoming 
Public Service Commission’s recommenda- 
tion of a 20 per cent reduction in telephone 
rates in Sheridan has been filed with the 
commission by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

C. H. McWhinnie, chairman of the com- 
mission, said the company would be asked 
to present arguments in support of its pro- 
test. He said also the commission might 
order an investigation into the Sheridan 
situation. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOIS. 
September 27: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of the city of Champaign against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. relative to 
a reduction in rates in Champaign. 
KANSAS. 
October 11: Hearing in Parker, Linn 
county, on complaint of C. L. Beals, presi 
dent of the Parker Community Club, 
against M. B. Gourley and M. F. Cosgrove, 
receivers of the Kansas Telephone Co. 
MINNESOTA. - 
September 11: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. filed new schedule of rates It 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, effective Octo- 
ber 1. This was in accordance with its 
promise to lower rates in the Twin Cities 
upon acquisition of the controlling stock 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which was recently approved. 


(Please turn to page 31.) 
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“Autelco” Relays Give Life to Exhibits 


Talking Automobile, Spark-Plug Robot and Lecturing Tooth Typical of Ex- 
hibits at Century of Progress Exposition That Are Animated by Remote Con- 
trol Devices Furnished by Independent Telephone Manufacturing Company 


Sales Agent for American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 


One of the most interesting phases of A 
Century of Progress Exposition—a feature 
which makes many of the exhibits far 
more attractive and interesting than they 
would otherwise be—is lost to the average 
He sees the effects and marvels at 
the ingenuity displayed by the exhibitors, 
but of the apparatus which causes these 
effects he knows nothing. It is hidden some- 
where “behind the scenes.” 

We have reference to the countless re- 
mote control operations which are carried 
on in many of the exhibits by means of 
products of Automatic Electric Co. of Chi- 
cago. Automatic relays and switching de- 
vices—the same devices that are used in 
Strowger automatic telephone switchboards 
—have brought synchronized action and 
sound into many of the exhibits, avoiding 
the necessity for constant manual control or 
attention, and at the same time adding ma- 
terially to interest and entertainment at a 
comparatively low cost to the exhibitor. 

As a visitor enters one of the many 
gates to the Exposition grounds, he oper- 
ates a turnstile. The turnstile operates re- 
lays which convey a record of entrry to one 
of a group of counters in the Administra- 
tion Building. The same procedure takes 
place when the visitor leaves the grounds, 
enabling headquarters to keep in constant 
touch with the attendance and to distribute 
efficiently the large staff of gate attendants. 
An inexpensive rectifier arrangement was 
designed for this apparatus as a part of 
American Automatic. Electric Sales Co.’s 


visitor. 


By E. H. Holt, 





engineering service in con- 
nection with the use of its 
relays. 

Synchronization of sound 
and motion is one of the more 
important and probably the 
most interesting uses to which 
“Autelco” remote _ control 
equipment is put. As an ex- 
ample, let us consider an 
electrically-reproduced lecture. 
A tone, inaudible to the audi- 
ence, and sounded at _ the 
proper time, is the cue for the 
relays to make either a re- 
arrangement of the demon- 
stration or a change in the 
lighting scheme. Another 
scheme employs a _ rotating 
disk which is synchronized 
with the phonograph record 
and perforated at the proper 
points to permit contacts to 
close the relay control cir- 
cuits. 

In many of the exhibits, 

















dimming and restoring of 
lights add a great deal to the 
effectiveness of the displays. 
This function is made possible 
by the use of Autelco spring 
assemblies and miscellaneous parts. The 
Illinois Steel Co. exhibit in the General 
Exhibits Building is an excellent example 
of this type of installation. 

The Illinois Central Railroad exhibit 


Every Person Entering or Leaving A Century of Prog- 
ress Through Its 127 Turnstiles, Is Automatically Reg- 
istered and the Totals Shown at Any 

Troutman Totalizing Counter, Using Autelco Relays. 


Instant by the 


utilizes Autelco relays to control lamps on 
a large map, and also to operate a contin- 
uous performance on a miniature stage. 
Synchronized lectures are conducted by 
Borg-Warner, the Texas Oil Co. and the 

















The New Instantaneous Stock Quotation Board Exhibited by the Teleregister Corp. at A Century of Progress. 
Switches Are Used Extensively in This System—The Conversation of the Two “Talking Oldsmobiles,” a General Motors Exhibit, Is 


Controlled by Means of Autelco Relays. Engineered and Installed by the United States Sound & Recording Co., Chicago. 
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Autelco Relays and 
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September 30, 1933. 


Alemite Co. In the General Motors Build- 
ing two “talking” Oldsmobiles carry on a 
conversation which is synchronized with 
the aid of relays. The Ethyl Gasoline dis- 
play and the A. C. Spark Plug robct also 
owe their “lives” to the same type of ap- 
paratus. 

The state of Missouri exhibit is of espe- 
cial significance to all interested in teleph- 
ony, as Kansas City was the home of Al- 
mon B. Strowger, inventor of the first au- 
tomatic telephone and originator of the 
Strowger automatic telephone system man- 
ufactured by Automatic Electric Co. and 
several companies abroad. Several of the 
company’s distinctive colored Monophones 
are included in this exhibit. 

In the Electrical Building, the Electrical 
Institute has installed the largest diorama 
at the Expositicn. It is called “Chicago 


TELEPHONY 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 28.) 


NEBRASKA, 

September 18: In the matter of commis- 
sion resolution requiring all telephone com- 
panies operating two or more exchanges to 
report separately for each exchange; or- 
dered that the cause be dismissed as to all 
telephone companies operating two or more 
exchanges in the state whose average an- 
nual revenue does not exceed $50,000, and 
that the cause be continued for further in- 
vestigation and appropriate general and 
final orders as to those companies whose 
annual revenues exceed that figure. 

September 19: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to establish uni- 
form rates for extension bells and service ; 
it appearing that there is a lack of uni- 
formity in the rates at the nine exchanges 
of the company—none at all being charged 





Fifty Years from Now,” and 
is controlled by automatic re- 
lays and switches. Similar 
equipment is used in the ex- 
hibit of the Teleregister Corp., 
which distributes stock ex- 
change quotation service. The 
Centennial Dental Congress, 
in the Hall of Science, is 
sponsoring a display which 
features a large illuminated 
tooth. Progressive decay in 
the tooth is shown by means 
of relay control apparatus, and 
the action is synchronized with 
a lecture. 

Several United States gov- 
ernment departments use Au- 
telco relays in the control of 
units of their exhibits. The 
Department of Commerce dis- 
plays a map of the United 
States which shows the prod- 
ucts of the country. An index 
is provided which assigns a 
number to each product. Ili 
any listed number is dialed on 














the regular telephone dial pro- 
vided, the circuit is closed to 
lamps in the various states which produce 
the associated product. Thus the locations 
in which various products are produced 
may be easy and quickly ascertained. 
When no one is operating the dial, the 
lamps representing the various products, by 
States, are lighted consecutively by auto- 
matic control. Besides the dial there are 
regular telephone relays, “sunflower” re- 
days, dash pot relays, and various types of 
Autelco switches in this control equipment. 
The Bureau of Investigation also repre- 


sents Uncle Sam with a synchronized lec- 
ture. 


Relays. 


Thus does Automatic Electric Co. equip- 
ment contribute to the educational and en- 
tertainment features of A Century of Prog- 
Tess Exposition, and to the great advances 
Mm scie ‘e and industry which distinguish 
this great Chicago Exposition from those 
of former years. 


The A. C. Spark Plug Robot, Owes Its Life to Autelco 
Engineered by the U. S. Sound Recording Co. 


by several—ordered, in the interest of uni- 
formity and without any investigation as 
to the cost of rendering such service or its 
value to the subscribers, that the respondent 
be given authority to publish the rates of 
$1 per month for business extensions, 50 
cents for residence extensions and 25 cents 
for extension bells. 

September 20: Application of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to limit the period of time for collection 
of extra rate now charged for handsets; 
for establishment of installation charge for 
colored handsets; for fixing of rate for ad- 
ditional amplifier equipment for deaf sets, 
and for authority to establish a two-party 
business service, at certain named ex- 
changes; found reasonable and granted as 
asked. 

September 20: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of certain named farm-line telephone 
companies receiving service from Syracuse 
exchange of Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. charging that switching rates 
are unreasonable and asking a reduction, as 
well as commission upon toll charges, an- 
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swer of company filed, and matter set for 
hearing September 28. 

September 20: Complaint filed by sundry 
patrons of Page exchange of Western Tele- 
phone Corp., alleging that company was 
charging unreasonable and unauthorized 
switching service rate, settled and dismissed 
on showing by company that rate has been 
reduced from $6 a year to $5 a year, and 
that refunds will be made of excess charges 
collected since January 1, 1933, and that 
settlement is satisfactory to ccmplainants. 
The company had inherited the rate from 
the previous owner of the exchange. 

September 28: Hearing on complaint of 
farm line companies receiving service from 
Syracuse exchange of Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The complaint charged 
that the switching rates are unreasonable 
and asked a reduction as well as s com- 
mission on toll charges. 

New York. 

September 21: Hearing in Albany before 
Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on petition of 
Gordon D. Babcock, (Nicholville Home 
Telephone Co.), to renew promissory notes 
secured by two chattel mortgages. 

OKLAHOMA. 

September 26: Hearing on application of 
citizens of Oakwood asking for physical 
connection of long distance lines between 
the Oakwood Telephone Co. and the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 19: Rehearing in Madison on 
petition of citizens of Tomah for an inves- 
tigation of the rates charged by the North- 
West Telephone Co. The commission is- 
sued an order on August 28 reducing all 
rates of the company 25 cents a month for 
one year, effective September 1. The com- 
pany petitioned for the rehearing, 
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This One-Piece 


“STAZ-RITE” GUY GUARD 


INSTALLED IN ONE MINUTE 


Our newest Guy Guard is designed to meet 
modern efficiency demands. Its sturdiness as- 
sures 100% salvage value. Attaches to any 
bolt of a standard guy clamp. The “STAZ- 
RITE,” with its superior features, solves your 
Guy Guard problems. 


UTILITIES SERVICE CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Pole Line Hardware 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Write for “Pole Line News’, our new bulletin 
containing compete installation information. 











Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Franchises. 

MitcuHe.., S. D.—A proposal to grant a 
franchise to the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co. was defeated by 270 votes in a special 
election held recently. 

Financial. 

WasHInNcToN, D. C.—The Federal Trade 
Commission on September 15 announced 
the registration of security issues with it 
under the Securities Act of 1933 of the 
Indiana-Illinois Telephone Co., Inc., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. This is an Indiana cor- 
poration engaged in acquiring, managing 
and operating telephone companies or prop- 
erties. The amount of securities offered is 
$542,000 and the fee paid the commission 
was $54.20. Lewis L. Clarke, New York, 
is president, and Haslin Simon, New York, 
is secretary. . 

Construction. 

SuMMERVILLE, GA.—The lines of the Tel- 
ephone Service Co. are being improved 
and rebuilt in various parts of the county 
under the supervision of H. A. Chichester, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., a representative of the 
Southern Appalachian Telephone Co. of 
Asheville, N. C., owners. 

The telephone lines were badly damaged 
by the severe freeze of last winter, since 
which time the service has been seriously 


WALTER V. READ 
Engineer and Consultant on 
Electrolysis and General Corrosion 
Problems 


11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel. Barclay 7-0072 


CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
20 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
1104 Third Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 

















COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
TIFIED 


Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 











crippled. For several months the service 
between Summerville and Lyerly was apan- 
doned, due to the fact that all the lines 
were down. A new switchboard was in- 
stalled here a few months ago and the 
service has been greatly improved. 

WINCHESTER, Ky.—William P. Kramer, 
supervisor of the Eastern Kentucky Fed- 
eral Forest, has announced the purchase of 
six 100-foot observation towers to be erected 
at various points in the Cumberland Pur- 
chase Unit, consisting of approximately 
500,000 acres. 

One hundred miles of telephone lines 
will be used to establish communication be- 
tween the six stations and central points, 
connecting with the Bell telephone lines at 
Slade, and the Southeastern Telephone Co. 
lines at McKee. 

Elections. 

St. Paut, Minn.—Completing acquisition 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. by the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., new officers of Tri-State were in- 
stalled at a recent directors’ meeting. 

W. B. T. Belt, president of Northwestern 
Bell, was elected president of Tri-State, 
while C. B. Randall, who has been president 
and general counsel, was continued in the 
latter capacity. R. F. Wilder, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, was made 
general manager, while A. C. Cragg, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Tri-State, 
became general auditor. 


Miscellaneous. 

Los ANGELES, CaLir.—The Southern Cal- 
ifornia Telephone Co. reports 511,966 tele- 
phone connections August 1 against 511,916 
July 1, an increase of 50. This is the first 
increase shown in a year. Total connec- 
tions on June 30 were 514,808, a loss of 
25,181 for the first half of 1933 compared 
with 562,174 a year earlier. 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Delivery of the September 
issue of the telephone directory of the IlIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., which started on 
Wednesday, September 13, provided two 
weeks’ work for 400 men, it has been stat- 
ed. The adoption of the NRA code by the 
company made it necessary to augment its 
previous delivery force by 80 men. Deliv- 
eries were to have been completed by Sep- 
tember 26. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—W. L. Wright, 72 
years old, former secretary and treasurer 
of the Rossville (Ind.) Telephone Co., died 
recently at the home of a daughter here 
after a long illness. He and his wife had 
moved from Rossville two weeks prior to 
his death. He was an officer in the tele- 
phone company for 27 years. He was a 
member of the Presbyterian church and the 
Masonic lodge in Rossville. The widow 
and a daughter survive. 

BELLEVUE, IowA.—The Iowa State Tele- 
phone Co. has purchased the old Kelso bank 
building here and is remodeling the interior. 
The bank fixtures have been removed and 
stored. 

Grunpy CENTER, Iowa.—The Grundy 
town council has passed a resolution asking 
that telephone poles and wires erected by 
the Mutual Community Telephone Co. be 
removed. The company suspended business 
in August. 

The franchise that was voted the com- 
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pany by the town last winter has expired, 
for the reason that it contained a provision 
that it must be formally accepted by the 
company within a 30-day period. The com- 
pany failed to exercise its option for a 
formal acceptance, which nullified the fran- 
chise. 

BryaN, Ou10.—The Ohio Associated Tel- 
ephone Co. reports that August was the 
best month during the present year in re- 
ceipts for the company which operates ex- 
changes in many localities in northwestern 
Ohio. For three years previously the num- 
ber of telephones has been decreasing but 
a change was made in August when some 
of the exchanges showed increases in tele- 
phones in operation. While the number of 
telephones has been dropping for several 
years, the number of daily calls remain 
about the same, averaging 5,000. 

Cotumsus, Oun1o.—The Ohio Central 
Telephone Corp. and the Mt. Vernon Tele- 
phone Corp., have brought separate actions 
in the United States District Court at 
Columbus against the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission on error in the findings of the 
commission ordering the return of certain 
dividends on the stock of the company, al- 
leged to have been paid illegally. 

MinervA, Ou10.—The first annual picnic 
of the Minerva division of the Ohio Stand- 
ard Telephone Co. was held at Minerva 
Park recently. Following the picnic din- 
ner, a program of sports and contests was 
carried | out. 

All employes of the offices and exchanges 
at Minerva, Amsterdam, Bowerstown, 
Beach City, Carrollton, Bergholz, Stras- 
burg, Richmond, Paris, North Georgetown, 
Boliver, East Rochester, East Springfield, 
Hanoverton, Tappan, Harlem Springs, 
Homeworth, New Harrisburg, Winona and 
Sherrodville were present. 

OBERLIN, OH10.—At the recent meeting of 
the city council, it was voted to enter into 
a five-year contract with the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co. for fire alarm service at 
$50.00 per year. 

The company agreed to add new equip- 
ment which will make it possible to give 
the alarm to groups of ten firemen in one 
operation, thus saving time. 

ToLepo, On10.—The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. installed 130 more telephones in To- 
ledo during August than were disconnected. 
The August gain is the first large net gain 
reported since May, 1930, or in more than 
three years. 

Sparta, Wis.—Former State Senator 
Howard Teasdale effected a settlement with 
the Monroe County Telephone Co. on Sep- 
tember 22 on his claim for workmen's com- 
pensation for injuries he received in an 
automobile accident near Madison a yeaf 
ago. Mr. Teasdale, who is president of 
the telephone company, was enroute from 
Sparta to Madison on company business 
when the accident occurred. 

The company opposed his claim on the 
ground that a president of a company 1S 
not an employe and, therefore, not entitle 
to compensation. There is a conflict in the 
decisions of the courts on this question. 
A settlement. however, was finally effected 
for $800. The insurance carrier was the 
Employers’ Mutual Liability Co. of Wat- 
sau. 
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